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A Workers Approach 
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Vivien Tucker Furman 
Mary-Elizabeth Condie Kibbey 
University of California, Los Angeles 


® Brief, clear expositions of the rules are followed by 
carefully selected exercises. A wide variety of subject mat- 


American ter is dealt with; some of it is presented in series of sen- 
tences relating to a single subject of interest to students. 
Book @ The aim of this workbook is to develop in the stu- 


dent a critical attitude toward his written work and to 
Company provide him with the tools necessary for self-criticism. 
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HANDBOOK 
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By Garland Greever and Easley S. Jones 


ONVENIENTLY organized and concisely written for the 

use of college and university students of writing, this fa- 
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usage and common errors, and abundant exercises designed to 
train the student in the application of the rules. 
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but also the larger elements of composition—organization, the outline, the para- 
graph, logic, and style—and gives useful information about library research, 
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N THE inside cover is a chart of the contents enabling both professors and 

students to find instantly any desired reference. Professors may correct 
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in the margin of a theme. 


E HANDBOOK is distinguished for its simplicity. Covering a wide range 

of topics, it nevertheless is small enough to put in one’s pocket. The Re- 

vised Edition represents the height of efficiency in concentration, organization, 
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The Future for Books in America 


A. C. SPECTORSKY' 


I 


Wane fine scholarly minds in our uni- 
versities are concerning themselves with 
the state of books as literature, these 
same books as articles for purchase, as a 
means for social communication, as mer- 
chandise, as a business, are the frenetic 
concern of a few men who, out of finan- 
cial and/or professional interest, see that 
the world of books looked at from any 
standpoint, aesthetic or monetary, is in a 
state of growth and change destined pro- 
foundly to affect American reading and 
thinking, if not American leisure, politics, 
morals and mores, modes of expression, 
and Weltanschauung. 

Before discussing the flux and the 
trends within the book world, it might be 
pertinent to explain just why what is 
thought of primarily as the business side 
of books is of interest, importance, and 
moment to teacher and layman, as well 
as publisher, author, and bookseller. A 
capsule brushup should suffice to indicate 
that a qualitative as well as a quantita- 
tive change in American reading is taking 
place. 

Starting arbitrarily some ten years 
ago, we see the book business as small, 


* Editor of Book Week, the literary supplement 
of the Chicago Sunday Sun. 


interesting, and rather exclusive. The 
book as such was the privilege and prov- 
ince of the bohemian, the ivory-towerite, 
and the upper classes. There was a di- 
chotomy in the publishing game: there 
were publishers of “trade” books (i.e., 
novels, adventure, biography, popular 
history, etc.) and publishers of text and 
technical books. There was not much 
overlapping. 

Trade books were sold through book- 
stores. Publishing was done out of New 
York, Philadelphia, and Boston, with few 
exceptions. The business was small, and 
those who were attracted to it looked for 
spiritual satisfaction as well as a com- 
fortable living—if their houses succeeded. 
Fifteen hundred to three thousand vol- 
umes was the size of an average trade- 
book first printing. Further editions for 
the works of new writers were infrequent. 
A book selling from eight to ten thou- 
sand copies was rated a best-seller. 

Today the picture is radically differ- 
ent. Forty thousand volumes sold will 
put a book in the best-seller lists. Book- 
of-the-Month Club, Literary Guild, 


Peoples’ Book Club, and other direct- 


mail booksellers have challenged the 
whole retail field with combined member- 
ship in the millions. Inexpensive re- 
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prints, from houses like the Doubleday 
Doran subsidiaries (Blue Ribbon, Star 
Dollar, Triangle), from World Publish- 
ing Company’s Forum and Tower im- 
prints, from Grosset and Dunlap, from 
Pocket Books, etc.—reprints which sell 
not only in many bookstores but through 
thousands of retail, chain, and dime 
stores are swelling the tide of books. 

The year 1943 was a banner one, with 
over two hundred and fifty million books 
sold in the United States. The 1944 
figure should be, according to best esti- 
mates, at least 25 per cent better—and 
three and a half million books are going 
overseas to our armed services each 
month. These bare statistics, however, 
can hardly convey the extent of what 
amounts to a revolution in books—their 
emergence from the realm of the exclu- 
sive and esoteric and their acceptance 
as a common fixture in Everyman’s daily 
life. 

Publishing books is no longer just a 
profession; it’s a business. It’s a big 
enough business now to attract finance 
capital. It’s big enough to be considered 
part of the entertainment industry, big 
enough to use mass-production methods, 
to advertise on a large scale, to pay sala- 
ries attractive to big-business experts 
and to supply them with full-time jobs. 

Before looking into the cloudy future, 
the whys and hows and consequences of 
this change should receive some atten- 
tion. How did America become a nation 
of book-readers? Is this a temporary, 
wartime phenomenon? 

There are various factors involved in 
the current metamorphosis of publishing 
in America, but the five primary ones 
seem to be the following. 

1. The extension and development of 
education for leisure-time cultural pur- 
suits. (There is not space here to examine 
the origins of this development, but such 
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determinants as shortening the work- 
week by labor legislation and the im- 
petus given adult education by programs 
inaugurated during the life of W.P.A. 
must be taken into account.) Coupled 
with the above is the gradual acceptance 
of native, vernacular material based on a 
common American heritage as legitimate 
matter about which to write and read. 
This is, in part, a facet of the gradual re- 
jection of imitative American art which, 
in America’s years of industrial and geo- 
graphic expanison, tended to ape Euro- 
pean and English culture in form and 
content and hence required academic 
preconditioning for its enjoyment, mak- 
ing it unavailable to the general Ameri- 
can public. 

2. Gas-rationing, war production, and 
the consequent decrease in travel and 
amusement-seeking and in leisure-time 
gadgets (radios, cars, steel fishing rods, 
etc.) coupled with increased money to 
spend on nonessentials. 

3. The acceptance of books and book- 
reading as Veblenian symbols through 
the possession of which one can display 
superiority within the social group. 

4. The fact that publishers, faced 
with a boom and increased profits, were 
simultaneously confronted with a situa- 
tion in which the alternatives were ad- 
vertising more or paying more taxes. 
Many took the former choice; others 
advertised more as business improved, 
anyway. 

5. The reading of books for informa- 
tion, which is part of the public interest 
in adult education and self-improvement 
and of our growing nationalization (as 
opposed to regionalism)—a movement 
stimulated by war and world events, on 
the one hand, and by the development of 
nationalized forms of entertainment and 
communication and socioeconomic life 
(the radio, movies, national magazines, 
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fast and cheap travel, chain stores, etc.), 
on the other. 

As for the duration and durability of 
the boom, six publishers, meeting in a 
forum discussion last November under 
the auspices of the New York Times, 
agreed that there would be a decline in 
books after the war but that the business 
would never fall to pre-war levels. M. 
Lincoln Schuster, of Simon and Schuster, 
felt that “lots of wartime book-buying 
will stick even after they [the public] get 
the new house”; Cass Canfield, of Har- 
per and Brothers, pointed out the postwar 
potential of book-buyers created by the 
fact that soldiers are becoming habitu- 
ated to books through currently receiv- 
ing five and a half books per man, plus 
some ten million additional textbooks. 

One more factor needs illuminating 
before we go into the role of the teacher 
and the layman in this tempest in the 
book world. Recently, within the past 
few months, there have been secret ses- 
sions, conferences over cocktails, whis- 
pered confabs all along Publishers’ Row 
on the subject of combines. It is no secret 
now that Marshall Field III was inter- 
ested in buying the large and highly suc- 
cessful reprint house of Grosset and 
Dunlap or that it was finally sold, for a 
rumored three million dollars, to a group 
which now includes Random House, the 
Book-of-the-Month Club, Harper and 
Brothers, Little, Brown, and Scribner’s. 
Marshall Field, meanwhile, has made a 
deal with Simon and Schuster whereby 
that firm, intact, becomes a part of Field 
Enterprises, Inc. (as does Pocket Books, 
of which Simon and Schuster owns 49 
per cent), in return for which Simon and 
Schuster will have available for their 
postwar program capital which the more 
conservative pundits describe as “ade- 
quate.” 


This whole matter of postwar plans 


takes on special significance in the book 
world because of one special factor— 
paper-rationing. Because publishers’ pa- 
per is rationed on the basis of previous 
use, no big plans can be pretested now to 
any significant extent. The result is that 
all publishers have recently experienced 
the afflatus associated with broad and 
sweeping planning—on the desk. 


Visions of sugar plums dance in their 
heads along with equally delicious images 
of sales in the millions for every title, 
sales through grocery stores, sales of 
books in plastic bindings via chromium 
vending machines on station platforms, 
foreign markets, movie sales, expanded 
lists, magazine tieups, bigger and better 
book clubs (like the newly inaugurated 
U.A.W.-C.1.0. book club to be launched 
this winter, a nonprofit organization of 
which Reynal and Hitchcock have been 
appointed advisers), etc. 


Meanwhile, the already referred to 
lack of paper has kept any extended plan 
from going into operation—and what 
more natural than to keep right on plan- 
ning? In plans, the sky is a very low 
limit. 

II 
‘ How does the foregoing affect the 
teacher—and how has he affected it? 
The answer to both questions is, for the 
time being, ‘Very little”; and that is de- 
plorable. 

It is deplorable, because, while we 
have been looking the other way or keep- 
ing our eyes shut, books have taken a 
tremendously important place in our na- 
tional life. Increased readership and 
distribution of original books and re- 
prints, books in magazine digest, radio 
dramatization, the films, and newspaper 
serialization have made of them an ex- 
tremely potent force for molding and con- 
trolling public opinion. Books like The 
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Grapes of Wrath, One World, A Tree 
Grows in Brooklyn, For Whom the Bell 
Tolls, and Freedom Road—to name a 
various five—have shaped American 
thinking on Okies and the dust bowl and 
the absentee landlord; foreign relations; 
the morals and upbringing of the urban 
underprivileged; the Spanish Civil War 
and fascism and modern heroism; the 
role of the Negro in dynamic democracy 
—all at the precise times when much of 
the nation’s thinking on these subjects 
was in an amorphous state and final 
opinions could affect national policy, 
domestic and foreign. At such times the 
“right” book can help sway the unde- 
cided and awaken the interest of the in- 
different. It can also, if it is not carefully 
written, serve only to reinforce antagon- 
isms, regardless of its good intentions. It 
can precipitate discussion—and legisla- 
tion. So can the “wrong” book. 

It may be argued (it has been—with 
some heat) that remarks like those above 
are applicable only to books as propa- 
ganda. To that the answer is: every work 
of art is a social fact; whether the author 
has overt or covert intentions—or none 
—the book he produces has social conse- 
quences, it sends out its benign or malig- 
nant (or delightful or soporific) disturb- 
ance in widening circles, like the pro- 
verbial pebble in the pond. Surely, then, 
the writer, the publisher, and the reader 
have social responsibilities in the world of 
books, made even graver and more 
pressing by the business boom in the 
book world. How do they face their 
duty? 

Authors are not our special concern 
here, but it may be worth mentioning 
that they are increasingly aware of their 
membership in society as a functioning 
group; the old aloof attitude, along with 
the more formalized and conventional- 
ized forms of expression, is vanishing. 
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As for publishers, that is a sensitive 
question. As matters now stand, some 
three-hundred-odd men and women vir- 
tually control the reading of the entire 
country. In selecting manuscripts, sub- 
sidizing authors, encouraging and dis- 
couraging, fixing advertising appropria- 
tions, exercising care in editing and de- 
sign, etc., the small group of men who 
comprise the management of America’s 
major publishing houses exercise com- 
plete control over our reading, what we 
may have and, possibly more important, 
what we may not. 

Fortunately, publishing is a competi- 
tive business, and what one publisher 
will reject another will take. Some pub- 
lishers are consciously anti-Fascist in 
their choice of books; others claim to be 
“impartial”; some admit their sole cri- 
terion is salability. We shall discuss these 
matters and the factors involved, later, 
in attempting to forecast the future; but 
that the publishers are in a unique posi- 
tion of tremendous potential cannot be 
doubted. 

Yet look at the readers—our third 
group. At a recent meeting of English 
teachers and librarians the following 
question was asked: ‘““How many of you 
can name the publisher of the last book 
you read?”’ About 1 per cent knew the 
answer. What the 99 per cent were 
tacitly admitting was that being per- 
mitted to choose books freely within the 
aesthetic, intellectual, and business in- 
terests of an unknown group of men in 
New York was not only all right with 
them but that they had never even 
recognized that they were doing so. 
They were further admitting that, to 
them, there was not only no knowledge of 
a difference but no knowledge at all— 
in a realm closely affecting their lives 
and one in which one publisher had, in 
1944, put out three violently anti-New 
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Deal books and another had put out 
three that were very pro. 

In an election year, in a grave year of 
global war, a year when currents of 
American thought and expression were 
in turbulent motion, a group of people 
whose principal concern is the printed 
word could not even name more than 
seven publishers among the major houses 
issuing trade books. The reader’s—and 
the teacher’s—role in the future must be 
enlightened and active. Suggestions for 
making it so will be taken up later. 


Il 


Now for the future, In trying to peer 
into the crystal ball, one’s eyes show a 
marked tendency to cross; one is some- 
what in the position of those seers of the 
daily press who, after outlining the 
political situation in the Balkans, end up 
with a sentence so intricate and full of 
the vogue-words of global divination 
that the reader is whole minutes trans- 
lating it into “anything can happen.” 

In the book world, at least, anything 
can. It may serve some purpose, however, 
to consider the possibilities from the 
L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso points of 
view. 

The pessimists view the future some- 
what as follows. The boom in books as 
merchandise will grow, while literary 
quality will suffer. A price war and a 
scramble for bigger markets will make 
the criterion for selection of a manu- 
script its sales-volume potential, not its 
literary excellence. Despite M. Lincoln 
Schuster’s epigrammatic admonition to 
- the calamity-howlers that they are put- 
ting the cartel before the horse, there are 
bets that the three giants (Doubleday 
Doran and its reprint subsidiaries plus 
the Literary Guild; Simon and Schuster 
and Pocket Books plus Field money and 
the People’s Book Club; Grosset and 
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Dunlap and its publisher-stockholders 
plus Book-of-the-Month Club) will wage 
a war the end of which will see the uni- 
versity presses doing all “prestige” and 
small-quantity—high-quality publishing, 
while most other publishers are absorbed 
into the combines or put out of business. 

The pessimists know that ten thou- 
sand volumes (an average printing of a 
novel today) cost about fifty cents apiece 
to produce for retailing at $2.75, while a 
Pocket Book made to sell for a quarter 
and printed in lots of a hundred thou- 
sand costs a dime to produce. They rea- 
son that mass production and its inevi- 
table concomitants—large investment in 
stock, labor, time sales, advertising, etc. 
—will knock out the high-priced books 
while necessarily limiting publishing to 
only what is of virtually certain appeal 
to the lowest common denominator of 
artistic taste, i., the mass market. 

They point out that a publishing em- 
pire with a large plant and investment 
will hardly publish books asking for a 
redistribution of wealth, progressive 
labor legislation, etc. They insist that 
the movies will “generate” books, going 
to publisher or author with an idea for a 
book (or merely a request for one) and 
saying, ‘You write it and print it, and 
we'll pay plenty to film it,’’ much as the 
Reader’s Digest does in order to get the 
kind of magazine articles it wants. 

The seamy-side-seers say, “Look at 
the movies! Do you want books to be 
like that?” They say, “What chance 
wil] a new author have when publishers 
will have to protect their investment and 
their stockholders and their plants with 
tried and proved products?” 

They say, finally, “What chance will a 
newcomer have when the boys now in the 
picture are virtually protected by the 
synthetic guild created by paper-ration- 
ing which keeps a new man from going 
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into the big time? Before paper is readily 
available, the boys now at the trough 
will have publishing sewed up tight.” 
And if some shred of artistic feeling, some 
literary conscience, some desire for the 
intangible rewards of old-time publishing 
remains to a man, they ask, how can he 
justify to a board of directors represent- 
ing widows and orphans (not to mention 
coupon-clipping, diamond-studded dow- 
agers) taking a chance on Ulysses in- 
stead of sticking to Forever Amber? 

In short, the pessimists will tell you, 
books are going to be like any other part 
of the entertainment business: low qual- 


ity, mass production, big profits for the . 


favored few, essentially reactionary, 
aesthetically repulsive, depersonalized, 
streamlined, low-brow, and depressing. 

The optimists have sound arguments, 
too, and can paint the opposite number 
of the above gloomy picture so you 
would not recognize that they were talk- 
ing about the same thing. 

As they see it, the growth in reader- 
ship is going to be accompanied by an 
increasingly high level of public taste 
and judgment. If there are two million 
readers for Bob Hope, they say, there 
should be, by statistical reasoning, at 
least ten thousand for an experimental 
and untried piece of “pure’’ literature, 
as opposed to a doubtful two thousand 
today. A vastly increased market for 
books is going to mean a proportional 
increase in the number of different titles 
published, which in turn means that 
publishers will always be seeking new 
authors. Increased readership will make 
of authorship a less financially hazardous 
occupation and should encourage the 
sensitive author-in-the-bud to strive 
harder. 

The optimists point out that advances 
on books are growing in size already; 
that Simon and Schuster are trying to 
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work out a plan to help financially those 
authors showing enough promise to make 
it undesirable for them to earn a living 
at some other occupation while they 
write in their spare time. 

In this cheerful view the university 
presses will continue to expand their 
present trend of publishing the results of 
scholarship for the general public, in- 
stead of sticking to esoteric matters 
esoterically stated for other scholars. 

It has already been demonstrated in 
actual fact that the same book reaches 
entirely different audiences, hardly over- 
lapping and certainly not cutting into 
one another’s numerical strength, when 
it is sold in different format and via 
different channels at $3.00, $1.98, $1.00, 
and 49 cents. Thus, the reasoning goes, a 
publisher can print, say, six thousand 
books at $3.00 (which will absorb initial 
editorial costs, author subsidy, promo- 
tion, mechanical costs like tyepsetting 
and plate-making) and can then count 
on the cheaper, larger, reprint editions 
for profits and royalties. 

On the sunny side is the fact that the 
population of America, once habituated 
to reading, will contain enough different 
stereotypes, and enough exceptions to 
stereotypical taste and thinking, to in- 
sure that a financial risk taken in any 
literary direction will have sufficient 
readers to make it worth while. And if 
a firm makes large profits on more stand- 
ardized products, why, of course, it will 
set aside a certain amount each year for 
experimentation, just as the makers of 
mechanical products do. 

The sunny side sees the democratiza- 
tion of books in America; the emergence, 
through large readership, of books from 
the ivory tower; the growth of native 
American literary forms; the spread of 
libraries and adult education; a saner, 
wiser, happier, more affirmative national 
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life through books, with a safe, wide, 
happy place for the creative writer and 
the hack to boot. 


IV 

Which view is right? That depends on 
so many factors, so many unpredictable 
variables (whether, for instance, a post- 
war depression comes before or after 
paper-rationing is lifted—and if it will 
come at all), that categorical statements 
and predictions are frivolous. 


Though trends in both directions are 
already discernible, who can say where 
popularization and democratization end 
and at what point vulgarization and 
adulteration begin? Who can say wheth- 
er an open, competitive book business, 
potentially politically powerful, will cen- 
sor its own political morals; or whether 
that will not be taken care of by whether 
a mass readership buys or rejects its 
products? Will John Steinbeck or John 
T. Flynn shape America’s thinking on 
social legislation? Both of them were 
heavily read last year. Will the Ernests 
Hemingway, Hooton, or Pyle have great- 
er bearing on our attitude toward re- 
turning servicemen? 


No attempt will here be made to 
answer these questions. But something 
previously mentioned does require dis- 
cussion: the role of the reader, especially 
the English teacher. It is the function 
and the duty of teachers and those in 
positions of authority to know what 
goes on in the practical world of books; 
to know which publishers are headed 
which way; to read and to encourage 
students to read widely but intelligently 
and with developed taste and judgment, 
so that the force and desires of an en- 
lightened readership can make them- 
selves felt in dollars over the book coun- 
ter. For be sure of this: no amount of 


salon nose-lifting, no amount of deplor- 
ing in learned, small-circulation maga- 
zines, no amount of classroom invective 
—no act, in other words, which does not 
immediately reach the publisher’s brain, 
mind, heart, and pocket—is going to 
make one iota of difference in the future 
of the book business. 

What will make a difference is this: 
a realization on the part of teachers and 
educators, and on the part of government 
and the general public, that there is only 
one way to cement books to the progress 
of democracy, make them a worthy cul- 
tural concomitant of our national life, 
at once aesthetically satisfying and dem- 
ocratically functional in the life-stream 
and spiritual growth of America toward 
freedom and true democracy: 

In true democracy the fruits of each 
man’s labor are within the reach of all. 
When these fruits are cultural, there is a 
tendency on the part of some aesthetes 
to attribute the results of their nonavail- 
ability to an aesthetic-spiritual lack in 
those beyond whose reach they lie. This 
is ‘the-public-has-no-taste” point of 
view. It is a grave error. 

Mass education, with lesiure to obtain 
it and no monetary prerequisite to its 
achievement, will give the lie to those 
intellectual snobs who would have us 
think the American common man is or- 
ganically, basically incapable of enjoying, 
supporting, patronizing, and participat- 
ing in a highly developed and aestheti- 
cally sound national artistic life. 

We will not have great books in place 
of mediocre ones, no matter how loud 
we shout for Art with a capital A, until 
we have an American audience which will 
reject the meretricious and reward the 
meritorious. We will not have such an 
audience without doing something about 
getting it via education. 

Books have a double job: they must 
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aid in that mass education and they must 
satisfy the aesthetic and spiritual needs 
of a society now unequally educated, in 
which the class (socioeconomic) strata 
pretty closely parallel the educational 
divisions. 

What the foregoing intends to put 
forth is that the political value of books 
is closely tied up with their artistic value, 
that in the future we will have artistical- 
ly desirable books only if, in the present, 
books build democracy, a_ political- 
economic condition in which the arts 
will have public support. 

In helping books do the job, in making 
them do it, the teacher must play a vital 
role, the prerequisite of which is, as with 
all meaningful activity, a base of knowl- 
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edge from which to function intelligently 
and with direction. 

So, this essay will end with a plea. You 
English teachers, learn to know and to 
watch vigilantly what is going on in the 
world of books. Convey to your pupils 
and bear in mind yourselves that litera- 
ture, like all art, has a function and a 
place in the daily life of the people in a 
democracy and that its place will be one 
of tawdry darkness if public enlighten- 
ment and participation do not illumi- 
nate it. : 

And, remember, the stakes are high. 
Not only financially for publisher and 
writer and bookseller but in every way 
for all of us. The stakes are the future of 
American culture. . 


Nationalism and E nglish Literature 


MARY E. GIFFIN* 


Tae editor of The Book of Canadian 
Poetry, published by the University of 
Chicago Press in 1943, faced a dilemma 
in preparing a national anthology in a 
bilingual country. He included Canadian 
French ballads in English translations, 
with unsatisfactory results, in the opin- 
ion of Professor Fiskin, who reviewed 
the book for College English in April, 
1944. 

Facing the same dilemma, Francis 
Carey Slater, in his Preface to The Cen- 
tury Book of South-African Verse (Long- 
mans, Green, 1925), admitted that the 
Afrikaans poetry of his country, though 
worthy to be included, had to be set 
aside because few readers among those 
for whom his anthology was being pre- 
pared could read Afrikaans. Since the 
poetry of this volume was produced in 
a country of one and one-half million 


* Professor of English, Lake Erie College. 


people of European extraction, less than 
half of whom spoke English, the title, 
which implies that the anthology was a 
national one, is hardly appropriate. In 
the same year in which Slater’s antholo- 
gy appeared, Manfred Nathan brought 
out his South African Literature (Juta), 
in the Preface of which he acknowledged 
the far greater production of Dutch 
books than of English and mentioned 
the writings of several scholars on the 
Afrikaans language. In an attempt to 
give a complete account of the literature 
of his country, he grouped Afrikaans and 
English writers together in a historical 
and chronological arrangement, translat- 
ing all the Afrikaans words. 

Is it possible that we find ourselves 
now in a period in which language is a 
more significant unifying element for the 
study of literature than geographical 
location or national boundaries? The 
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French writers of Africa and Canada, 
while bearing the marks of the countries 
in which they write, are at the same time 
inseparably bound to the great cultural 
tradition embodied in the French lan- 
guage. Similarly, the Spanish-speaking 
people of South America, although they 
have developed literature of their own, 
form a part of the older Spanish tradi- 
tion. The literature in English from 
Caedmon to the present day is a living 
stream of human experience which has 
its origin in the early Middle Ages and 
in which Irish, Scottish, and Welsh writ- 
ers are inseparable from English writers. 
Into English literature by translation 
have been brought the riches of ancients 
and moderns in luxurious abundance. 
Contemporary literature in English is 
widespread geographically among peo- 
ples who live in widely different climates 
and under a variety of conditions; it em- 
braces many genres; it possesses unity 
and variety within that unity. 

Yet in the United States we know 
little about the literature of our next- 
door neighbors, the Canadians, and less 
about the literature of the Australians, 
the New Zealanders, and the South 
Africans. While the distance separating 
us from English-speaking people of the 
Southern Hemisphere explains, to some 
extent, our lack of knowledge of them, 
our inadvertence and _ self-absorption 
afford a more complete explanation. We 
have been developing our own literature, 


which we call “American” literature. . 


Although there are many indications in 
contemporary writing on international 
affairs that we have begun to outgrow 
the colloquial and provincial use of the 
word “American,” teachers of literature 
still employ it to signify only people of 
the United States. 

Each of the nations of the British 
Commonwealth has developed its own 
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literature and possesses today a body of 
writing the knowledge of which would 
add considerably to the understanding 
of our own literature. A common pioneer 
tradition binds us together and makes 
our composite record of man’s struggle 
for a foothold in new and unexplored 


countries’ a literature of great signifi- 


cance. Puritanism and Evangelicalism, 
in various forms, have given us a com- 
mon character and a tradition against 
which we have all rebelled. The holding 
of slaves has been a part of our common 
history, as well as the buying and selling 


_ of slaves. We have made friends at times 


among the natives of countries in which 
we have settled, but we have frequently 
pushed them aside or destroyed them in 
order to take their lands. We possess in- 
spiring records of courage and high en- 
deavor; we have also memories of dark 
exhibitions of violence and inhumanity. 
We have in common that sense of cul- 
tural inferiority which is characteristic 
of newly settled areas as well as the 
arrogant self-assertiveness by which we 
resent the sophistication of an older cul- 
ture. Professor Fiskin, in the review al- 
ready referred to, calls attention to two 
sections of The Book of Canadian Poetry 
on modern poetry, with the remark: 
“Both sections show quite clearly that 
the critical and poetic forces that have 
acted upon the American and English 
poets of the last two decades influenced 
no less the Canadian poets.” As the 
world is swiftly sensing new unifying and 
severing forces through overcoming geo- 
graphical barriers, we grow increasingly 
aware of highly significant cultural bonds 
and ideological barriers. There can be 
little doubt that a thorough study of the 
literature written in the English lan- 
guage all over the world during the last 
one hundred years would free us from 
the limitations of our own nationalism 
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and at the same time enrich our under- 
standing of the literature of the United 
States. 

It seems probable that the future 
study of mankind and society will be 
concerned with large cycles of cultural 
development in which the ideas gov- 
erning the modern world have come into 
being. It is important that we should 
know modern civilization in all its com- 
plexity. For the future peace of the 
world it is important that we compre- 
hend equally the causes of our basic 
agreement and the causes of our quarrels. 
In time of war we are most conscious of 
incompatibility and the deep emotional 
residues which move nations to warfare 
and chicanery. With the coming of peace 
we should turn our attention to the 
equally important emotional residues 
which might serve to build international 
understanding and co-operative effort. 
Within the great cycle of Western civil- 
ization, which has spread from Europe 
into newly developed regions of all the 
continents and has come into contact 
with the great cycles of Eastern culture, 
one body of material is at hand for im- 
mediate consideration—the literature 
written throughout the English-speak- 
ing world. 

A survey of contemporary magazines 
reveals that a few books written in 
Stellenbosch, Auckland, and Madras 
find their way to the United States as 
well as to England. South Africans, Aus- 
tralians, and New Zealanders have in 
the past relied largely upon English 
publications, but at the present time as 
many books and periodicals from the 
United States as from the British Isles 
reach distributing centers in the South- 
ern Hemisphere. The Magazine Digest, 
published in Canada, originally circu- 
lated in Canada and the United States; 
in 1941 it announced subscription 
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agents in London; in 1943 it announced 
agents in Sydney and Johannesburg. 
The war has broken new paths for cul- 
tural interchange among English-speak- 
ing people all over the world. It would 
seem that the time has come for the 
study of literature in the English lan- 
guage as it has been written in all parts 
of the world. 

As a small beginning for such a study, 
Lake Erie College in Ohio is offering 
citizens of Lake County this year an in- 
stitute course in English literature from 
1914 to 1944. It is designed to interest 
readers of current books who would find 
pleasure in discussing together their 
reading of past years in the light of its 
implications for the present world situa- 
tion and for future international co-op- 
eration. Based on a bibliography, chron- 
ologically arranged, of publications in 
all parts of the English-speaking world 
which have been read beyond their na- 
tional boundaries, lectures and discus- 
sions will proceed chronologically, ob- 
serving significant changes of thought 
in the period of the two great wars. The 
course will be exploratory and experi- 
mental, seeking to discover the ruling 
ideas which form the common thought 
of English-speaking people all over the 
world. 

It is possible to distinguish in the 
course as planned two purposes by no 
means at variance with each other. In 
so far as readers of contemporary litera- 
ture become increasingly aware of ideas 
which might draw nations together in 
harmonious co-operation, the cause of 
world peace and future harmony is 
served. But there is a more important 
purpose which the liberal arts college, 
by its very nature, is pledged to further. 
At a time when a new synthesis of hu- 
man knowledge and experience is in the 
making, it becomes the task of the liberal 
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arts college to emphasize what it regards 
as the enduring values of modern civiliza- 
tion. A world unified by technological 
advance and a common veneration of 
mechanical contrivances is at best a 
makeshift structure which the winds of 
unreason might swiftly destroy. World 
civilization, to endure, must be firmly 
grounded in the realization by all na- 
tions of what constitutes civilization. It 
therefore becomes the great task of the 
liberal arts college to examine the con- 
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cepts of civilization now held by Eastern 
and Western nations with the single aim 
of understanding them. By observing 
the great cycles of civilization, especially 
at their points of intersection, where one 
is enriched by another, we should free 
our minds from the limitations of half- 
views which obscure and distort truth. 
We face an intellectual adventure of 
which we are but half-aware; vast re- 
gions of the human spirit extend before 
us to be explored and surveyed. 


Walt Whitman and the Peace 


ROBERT A. HUME* 


Lirerarure is not, of course, simply a 
refined form of propaganda. To cite ex- 
treme examples, it would be shocking 
and mistaken to teach that the Divine 
Comedy is an apology for Roman Cathol- 
icism, with nothing to offer the Protes- 
tant or nonbeliever, and that Plato’s 
Republic is a classical hornbook for Fas- 
cists, which democrats should at all costs 
avoid. Authors must be studied, books 
must be read, not narrowly for one spe- 
cial revelation but for their total mes- 
sage. 

If this observation is distressingly ob- 
vious, I am willing to have it so in order 
to forestall the accusation that in what 
follows I am counseling teachers to pre- 
sent Walt Whitman as a special pleader 
for the democratic way of life, as one 
whose Leaves of Grass is useful solely as 
a political counterpoise to J/ Principe. 
As almost any reader is aware, Whit- 
man’s book has a multitude of nonpoliti- 
cal values which the conscientious teach- 
er cannot fail to point out. At the same 
time it is inescapable, I believe, that, be- 

* Member of the Department of English, Univer- 
sity of Nevada. 


sides being a work of strictly literary im- 
portance, Leaves of Grass is in a sense one 
of the vital documents of democracy; 
and we are being recreant rather than 
scholarly if, fearing the unjust title of 
propagandists, we do not encourage stu- 
dents to be alert to its significance in this 
regard. In short, if Whitman can help 
this generation toward a rational and 
secure world peace, we must insist that 
he be consulted.? 

What was the basis of Walt Whit- 
man’s democratic belief? Part of it was, 
inevitably, his native inheritance as an 
American. He accepted the democratic 
principle with the same unqtestioning 
exultation that he accepted life itself, 
and he could scarcely contemplate the 
deprivation of democracy and liberty 
except as being somehow proof of their 
vitality, much as he regarded death as 
proof of life: 

2 Among American readers in general Whitman’s 
popularity has recently so increased that Leaves of 
Grass is, by survey, one of the five favorite nine- 
teenth-century books. Presumably people have 
turned to it voluntarily as one means of fortifying 
their democratic faith (see Gorham Munson, “Who 


Are Our Favorite Nineteenth-Century Authors?” 
College English, V (March, 1944], 291-98). 
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Revolt! and the downfall of tyrants! .... 

The infidel triumphs—or supposes he triumphs, 

Then the prison, scaffold, garrote, hand-cuffs, 
iron necklace and anklet, lead-balls, do their 
work, 

The named and unnamed heroes pass to other 
spheres, 

The great speakers and writers are exiled—they 
lie sick in distant lands, 

The cause is asleep—the strongest throats are 
still, choked with their own blood, 

The young men droop their eyelashes toward 
the ground when they meet; 

—But for all this, liberty has not gone out of 
the place, nor the infidel enter’d into full 


possession. 
When liberty goes out of a place, it is not the 


first to go, nor the second or third to go, 
It waits for all the rest to go—it is the last .... 


Revolt! and the bullet for tyrants! 

Did we think victory great? 

So it is—But now it seems to me, when it can- 
not be help’d, that defeat is great, 

And that death and dismay are great.3 


Yet there is ample evidence that Whit- 
man’s democratic belief was not only in- 
herent and impulsive but deliberate. It 
had partly the practical, almost cynical, 
basis that one discovers in “Democratic 
Vistas”: 

We do not (at any rate I do not), put it 
either on the ground that the People, the 
masses, even the best of them, are, in their 
latent or exhibited qualities, essentially sensible 
and good—nor on the ground of their rights; 
but that good or bad, rights or no rights, the 
democratic formula is the only safe and pre- 
servative one for coming times.‘ 


In this matter, as in many others, he is 
not particularly consistent. If in one 
mood he can thus refuse to grant even 
guarded praise to the people; in another 
mood (and in the same essay) he can cry: 

3 “To a Foil’d European Revolutionaire,” Leaves 
of Grass (Philadelphia: David McKay, 1900), pp. 
326f. (References to the Leaves will be co~sistently 
to this edition; usually only the title of the specific 
poem and the page number in the volume will be 
given.) 

4Complete Prose Works (New York: Mitchell 
Kennerley, 1914), p. 213. 
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Grand, common stock! to me the accom- 
plish’d and convincing growth, prophetic of 
the future; proof undeniable to sharpest sense, 
of perfect beauty, tenderness and pluck, that 
never feudal lord, nor Greek, nor Roman breed, 
yet rival’d. Let no tongue ever speak in dis- 
paragement of the American races, north or 


Such a tribute as this is not unrea- 
soned, for Whitman leads up to it by re- 
calling the heroism with which his coun- 
trymen faced and fought the Civil War. 
He is being more than patriotic, how- 
ever: the tribute is tinged with an emo- 
tional insistence that is, perhaps, in a 
sense religious. 

Democracy for him [writes Canby] was also 
ultimately a religion, based upon the spiritual 
worth of the individual soul, upon what he called 
identity, which lay beyond analysis and had to be 
accepted by faith. It is this faith which gives 
passion to his prophecies, and this faith which 
may very possibly account for the truth of his 
intuitions.® 
To whatever extent this passionate ele- 
ment in Walt’s democratic belief was in- 
deed religious, one is tempted to agree 
with Canby that it is superrational and 
that little can be gained by an attempt 
to explain its source. Certain aspects of 
this “faith,” however, seem amenable 
to analysis; and I propose briefly to at- 
tempt that analysis here, not confident 
of full success but hopeful that even the 
attempt may prove helpful to some who 
might be more willing to share Whit- 
man’s high enthusiasm for democracy if 
only they could discover that the en- 
thusiasm had a “reasonable” as well as 
a mystical basis. 

The analysis involves both practical 
observation and poetic realization. Whit- 
man not only recognized but deeply felt 
the inevitable physical distinctness of 


Ibid., p. 211. 


°H. S. Canby, Walt Whitman: An American 
(New York: Literary Classics, Inc., 1943), p. 266. 
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every object and every experience in the 
universe. Each grain of sand, each leaf 
of grass—to take the familiar instances— 
is individual. It has its own conforma- 
tion which presumably no other grain or 
leaf will quite match. Even should a 
miracle reveal a second specimen identi- 
cal in composition and form to the first, 
an essential difference would persist: the 
two specimens could not possibly occupy 
the same position in space and time; and 
what is true of objects is also true of ex- 
periences, to whatever degree the two 
classifications are separable. To say all 
this is, no doubt, to tolerate a truism 
boring to the average person. The poet, 
however, is not the average person. Cer- 
tainly the poet we are considering never 
got over a fresh, childlike excitement at 
Nature’s refusal to repeat herself. As 
each object, and each experience, in the 
universe is distinct, so it has its distinc- 
tive significance and message. To the 
poet each item is itself a poem. It prob- 
ably never even occurred to Whitman 
that a mere listing, a “catalogue” of 
items, might not appear appropriately 
again and again in his book, often in 
what would seem to be very little con- 
text: 


The blab of the pave, the tires of carts, sluff of 
boot-soles, talk of the promenaders; 

The heavy omnibus, the driver with his inter- 
rogating thumb, the clank of the shod horses 
on the granite floor; 

The snow-sleighs, the clinking, shouted jokes, 
pelts of snow-balls; 

The hurrahs for popular favorites, the fury of 
rous’d mobs; 

The flap of the curtain’d litter, a sick man in- 
side, borne to the hospital; 

The meeting of enemies, the sudden oath, the 
blows and fall; 

The excited crowd, the policeman with his star, 
quickly working his passage to the centre of 
the crowd; 

The impassive stones that receive and return 
so many echoes.... . 7 


7 “Walt Whitman” [“Song of Myself’’], p. 38. 
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To Whitman each of these items is in- 
dividual and important. “I mind them,” 
he says in the same passage, “or the show 
or resonance of them.” And the reader 
scarcely needs reminding that Walt like- 
wise feels the distinctive significance of 
a host of other items, animate and in- 
animate—humble ones like fish eggs, 
moths, brown ants, mossy scabs of the 
worm fence, heaped stones, elder, mul- 
len, pokeweed, fog, beetles rolling balls 
of dung, the quahog, the pismire, the 
tree toad, gneiss, long-threaded moss, 
the buzzard, the rattlesnake, the bat, the 
bull and the bug, dung and dirt.* 
Frequently, to be sure, Whitman 
pauses to assert his poet’s comprehen- 
sion of what he sees and hears. As he 
watches, for example, the circling flight 
ef the wood drake and wood duck, he 
exclaims: 
I believe in those wing’d purposes, 
And acknowledge red, yellow, white, playing 
within me, 
And consider green and violet, and the tufted 
crown, inténtional ; 
And do not call the tortoise unworthy because 
she is not something else; 
And the jay in the woods never studied the 
gamut, yet trills pretty well to me; 
And the look of the bay mare shames silliness 
out of me.? 


The sharp-hoofed moose of the north, 
the cat on the house sill, the chickadee, 
the prairie dog, the litter of the grunting 
sow, the brood of the turkey hen—in all 
of these and in himself he sees “the same 
old law.’”?° 
Do you guess I have some intricate purpose? 
Well, I have—for the Fourth-month showers 
have, and the mica on the side of the rock 
has." 
Thus, by suggesting a natural process of 
endless itemization and endless accumu- 
lation, Whitman leads toward the con- 


10 Ibid. 
™ Tbid., p. 49. 


8 See ibid., pp. 31 passim. 
9 Ibid., p. 42. 
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clusion that the infinite universe itself 
is a democracy. The items within it have 
each that same extraordinary brand of 
generic individuality and equality that 
(to seek a parallel in theology) we may 
attribute to the angels, each of whom, 
averred Aquinas, constitutes a full spe- 
cies unto itself. As far as I can discern, 
Whitman does not contend that men are 
more important than animals or plants 
or insects or even stones; he writes most- 
ly of men because, being himself a man, 
he must. And it is because each man is 
supremely significant that each can com- 
prehend the supreme significance of an- 
other man and understand that the in- 
evitable concomitant of universal in- 
dividuality is universal equality: 

.... What I assume you shall assume; 


For every atom belonging to me, as good be- 
longs to you..... 


Whoever degrades another degrades me... . . 3 


This seems plain enough, but if one has 
doubts, let him go to the Preface of the 
first edition of the Leaves, where the doc- 
trine is laid down in prose: 

The messages of great poets to each man 
and woman are, Come to us on equal terms, 
only then can you understand us. We are no 
better than you, what we inclose you inclose, 
what we enjoy you may enjoy. Did you suppose 
there could be only one Supreme? We affirm 
there can be unnumber’d Supremes, and that 
one does not countervail another any more than 
one eyesight countervails another—and that 
men can be good or grand only of [in?] the 
consciousness of their supremacy within them." 


We thus have, in the Leaves of Grass, 
a book whose assertion of democracy is 
not only an act of faith, so to speak, but 
also an exercise of reason; and hence we 
may doubly trust it as we turn to it, if 
not with specific questions, then with 
those larger ones of right and wrong, of 


" Tbid., pp. 31 and 54. 
"3 Complete Prose Works, p. 261. 
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good and evil, of vision and blindness, to 
which we in our generation must find 
correct answers or perish. By such a book 
let each “‘plan for peace”’ be tested. 

The testing will not always be easy. 
Yet for each plan the questions to be 
asked are the same: What attitude un- 
derlies it, and is it an attitude to which 
our poet of democracy pays tribute? 
Very briefly, let me refer to four of the 
many general suggestions now being 
proposed in the press and over the air 
which may be developed into actual 
working plans for peace; and let me in- 
dicate how, in the opinion of one person 
at least, they fare when tested by Walt 
Whitman’s poetic message.“ 

First, there is being suggested what I 
should call the peace of hatred. Accord- 
ing to this suggestion, the Germans and 
the Japanese have proved themselves 
incurably evil and should be extermi- 
nated. If extermination proves to be not 
feasible, let us do the next best thing: 
let us annihilate their pretensions to hu- 
man significance by subjecting them to 
peonage or slavery. This peace of hatred 
is no doubt the kind that they would 
have liked to impose upon us, but that 
fact alone should convince us how bad 
it is. It fails under the test. In the pur- 
suit of a false faith such as the fascism of 
some Italians, the naziism of some Ger- 
mans, and the less vicious but still dan- 
gerous snobbery of some Americans, it 
is possible to turn one’s eyes from the 
plain fact of human brotherhood as set 


4] naturally do not urge the teacher to submit 
his own fully developed conclusions to students. He 
will properly prefer to submit only problems, with 
suggestions of how they may be solved. In what re- 
mains of this article, I have undertaken to indicate 
a method similar to that which students may be ex- 
pected to achieve for themselves. If students whole- 
heartedly accept Whitman as a guide, they will 
arrive, I believe, at approximately the same atti- 
tudes as I have here set forth; but they will not, of 
course, any more than the reader, necessarily arrive 
at some of my more specific convictions. 
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forth by Walt Whitman; but the fact 

persists. Yes, even Germans and Japa- 

nese are people, though one does not 
flatter the human race by conceding that. 

We must treat them, certainly, as our de- 

feated enemies, meting out to them the 

discipline which cruel human beings earn 
for themselves at the hands of their out- 
raged fellows; we must disarm them and 
deprive them of what they have stolen; 
and we must insist that they do not start 
building for another war. But if we talk 
of their future in terms of wholesale mas- 
sacre, of sterilization, and of serfdom, we 
are betraying our own best principles. 

Whitman has described in ironic terms 

the kind of world that hatred may be ex- 

pected to fashion: 

Let freedom prove no man’s inalienable right! 
every one who can tyrannize, let him tyran- 
nize to his satisfaction! 

Let none but infidels be countenanced! 

Let the eminence of meanness, treachery, sar- 
casm, hate, greed, indecency, impotence, 
lust, be taken for granted above all! let writ- 
ers, judges, governments, households, reli- 
gions, philosophies, take such for granted 
above all! 

Let the worst men beget children out of the 
worst women! 

Let the priest still play at immortality! 

Let death be inaugurated! 

Let nothing remain but the ashes of teachers, 
artists, moralists, lawyers, and learn’d 
and polite persons!*s 


Second, there is the peace of expedi- 
ency. This contrasts in some ways to the 
peace of hatred, for it implies not the 
angry annihilation of our former enemies 
but their careful preservation—not for 
love, to be sure, but for what they may 
do for us. It seems to ignore the obvious 
point that if one wants to get things done 
for him, he is wiser to apply to those who 
like him than to those who hate him. 
Nevertheless, in the course of the war we 
have paid much tribute to expediency. 
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In its name we have dealt politely at 
times with such long-standing contem- 
ners of democracy as Franco of Spain, 
Pétain of France, and Victor Emmanuel 
of Italy. We have conversed and jock- 
eyed with these unsavory gentlemen 
while their respective peoples have un- 
dergone the ordeals of hunger and bloody 
death without even the comfort of know- 
ing that the people of America are their 
friends. This policy has been a means of 
asserting, whether we have meant to or 
not, that under some circumstances we 
respect power and order more than fair- 
ness and humanity. Some Americans, 
both official and unofficial, seem easily 
persuaded that this repeated compromise 
with tyranny has brought us impressive 
practical rewards, and they become self- 


‘ righteously vocal in defending it. They 


should read Walt Whitman and be 
ashamed: 


I sit and look out upon all the sorrows of the 
world, and upon all oppression and shame; 


I see the workings of battle, pestilence, tyranny 
—TI see martyrs and prisoners;.... 

I observe the slights and degradations cast by 
arrogant persons upon laborers, the poor, 
and upon negroes, and the like; 

All these—All the meanness and agony without 
end, I sitting, look out upon, 

See, hear, and am silent." 


Third, there is being suggested by 
implication what I shall call the peace 
of good business, and perhaps I should 
link with it something that might be 
called the peace of commercialized sci- 


ence. The attitude underlying this sug- . 


gested peace is to be seen figured forth 
in expensive full-page advertising, some 
of the cost of which might be more de- 
cently given to the Red Cross. The 
message of these displays is, in effect: 
“See what we have done to win this war! 
And see, too, what a wonderful life we 
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shall enable you to lead once the emer- 
gency is over! The genius of American 
business and American invention will 
join to produce every conceivable mod- 
ern convenience: you will have televi- 
sion, private airplanes, one-piece houses, 
shirts and dresses of fine-spun glass, 
rocket-driven baby carriages, and robot 
seeing-eye dogs.” Now few of us are op- 
posed to having our daily living made 
more convenient, but we can be deeply 
disgusted with the assumption seeming 
to underlie these advertisements—that 
boys have serenely died on the battle- 
field so that you and I may have a host of 
new machines and gadgets. We can be 
annoyed, further, by the persistently 
implied notion that machines and gad- 
gets are the test of human improvement. 
Long after the present chaos has be- 
come order, if it does, the complicated 
and appalling problem of making a third 
world war impossible will still face us, no 
matter how rapturously new may seem 
our streamlined daily existences and no 
matter how big an economic boom the 
country may be enjoying. The immedi- 
ate danger is, naturally, that we shall 
spend our energies planning for our own 
physical comfort and neglect planning 
for peace. We shall think of ourselves and 
not of the other peoples of the earth with 
whom we must live; or, if we do think of 
them, we shall do so only in terms of the 
raw materials they can provide and the 
cheap labor they can constitute. We 
shall not be able to think of them as 

Whitman did: 

This moment yearning and thoughtful, sitting 
alone, 

It seems to me there are other men in other 
lands, vearning and thoughtful; 

It seems to me I can look over and behold them, 
in Germany, Italy, France, Spain—or far, 
far away, in China, or in Russia or India— 
talking other dialects; 
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And it seems to me if I could know those men, I 
should become attached to them, as I do to 
men in my own lands..... 7 


Definitely, the concept of peace in terms 
of monetary profit and a more luxurious 
American standard*of living fails under 
the test. We must determine to live in 
mutual respect and comradeship with 
the other nations of the earth even if do- 
ing so should mean that our standard of 
living must fall instead of rise. 

Fourth, and finally, let me consider 
what might be called the peace of isola- 
tion or of nationalism. According to this 
concept, instead of violently taking 
charge of our late enemies, we should 
turn our backs upon them, and upon our 
friends too, much as we did after the 
first World War. We should live to our- 
selves, with an important exception: 
most isolationists insist, hardly with 
sweet reasonableness, that, while we re- 
fuse to be on speaking terms with other 
peoples, they should continue doing busi- 
ness with us; that they should pro- 
vide us with air bases and other 
desiderata; in short, that they should 
perform numerous favors for us but 
expect none. This plan would not be 
worth the tribute of mention except that 
it exists: it simply will not die. There are 
large city newspapers, there are senators 
of the United States, still engaged in a 
tedious, noisy endeavor to make us re- 
sign from the human race, to make us 
detest and suspect all other peoples—our 
allies no less than our enemies. Surely 
we realize at last that the course of iso- 
lation is the same death-beset highway 
that we formerly traveled until we col- 
lided with a large object labeled “World 
War II’’; and surely we are aware at last 
not only of the practical impossibility of 


17“This Moment, Yearning and Thoughtful,” 
pp. 131-32. 
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such a policy but also of how it betrays 
democracy. Once more, let us turn to 
Walt Whitman for guidance that is not 
cheap and hasty and smug. From him 
we must learn again that democracy is an 
earth-embracing principle, not for Ameri- 
cans alone (though no one has ever loved 
America more than he) but for all peo- 
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ples. As we plan and initiate the peace, 
we must each be able to say with Walt: 
salute all the inhabitants of the earth... .. 


You, whoever you are!.... 
Health to you! Good will to all—from me and 
America sent."® 


#8 “Salut au Monde,” pp. 147 ff. 


American Drama and World Drama 


HORST FRENZ’ 


Cosmorourranism has long been an 
outstanding characteristic of the Ameri- 
can theater and drama. The early plays 
known and produced in this country 
were almost exclusively of British origin, 
and later William Dunlap (1766-1839), 
through his translations from the French 
and German, brought the American 
stage in contact with the drama of the 
European continent. Since then others 
have continued to provide this country 
with foreign dramatic fare and have 
helped, in most cases unconsciously, to 
broaden the outlook of our people on the 
literature of the world. In the second 
half of the nineteenth century Lester 
Wallack produced the whole range of 
British drama from Shakespeare to Hol- 
croft, and Augustin Daly introduced 
contemporary pieces adapted from the 
French, German, Danish, and Spanish. 
The other famous producer of the period, 
Dion Boucicault, cared very little about 
the nationality of his playwrights, as 
long as he felt that their plays would ap- 
peal to American audiences. And Charles 
Frohman, the head of the theater syndi- 
cate that was formed at the end of the 
last century, is known not only for his 


1 Member of the Department of English, Indiana 
University. 


general interest in foreign plays but also 
for his position as the official promoter 
in this country of such playwrights as 
Pinero and Barrie. 

Foreign-language playhouses in Amer- 
ica have been an especially important 
factor in bringing the dramatic literature 
of the outside world to this country. The 
French theaters in New York, Philadel- 
phia, and New Orleans and the German 
stages all over the country, notably in 
New York and in the Middle West, had 
a fine reputation and proved to be sig- 
nificant centers of cultural exchange be- 
tween the Old World and the New. Com- 
petent companies, often supported by 
famous foreign actors and actresses, 
made variety the keynote of their enter- 
prises and presented plays of literary 
value with considerable regularity. For 
years throughout the second half of the 
nineteenth century, for instance, Fried- 
rich Schiller’s birthday was celebrated on 
all German-American stages by elabo- 
rate productions of his drama, Brander 
Matthews, writing in 1879 about dra- 
matic cosmopolitanism in New York, 
pointed out the readiness of the mixed 
population to accept a foreign play or 
player and stated that, of the dozen 
plays which may be on the stage at any 
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one time, six or seven were certain to be 
either English or taken from the French 
or German or Italian and that the theat- 
rical advertisements of some _perfor- 
mances were even made each in its own 
language. 

The controversy over Ibsen, which 
started toward the end of the nineteenth 
century, was almost as violent in this 
country as in Europe. He never quite 
conquered the American stage as he con- 
quered the European stage, but his in- 
fluence was significant, and he “gained 
for himself a respectable body of ad- 
mirers and followers in this country, 
among the laity as well as in the his- 
trionic profession” (R. H. Fife and A. 
Anstensen). The other ‘“‘moderns’— 
Bernard Shaw, Gerhart Hauptmann, 
Noel Coward, Luigi Pirandello, Georg 
Kaiser—also left their mark on the 
American theater. The whole Little 
Theater movement in this country 
caught the international spirit that had 
inspired the earlier founding of the 
Théatre Libre in Paris and the Freie 
Biihne in Berlin. Throughout the twen- 
tieth century the competition between 
native and foreign plays on the American 
stage has been a healthy one. And, al- 
though the distance between European 
dramatic centers and Broadway has been 
widening, owing to the achievements of 
the American playwrights, there have 
been many plays that, in the words of 
John Mason Brown, have reduced the 
Atlantic “to the convivial dimensions 
of a swimming pool.” 

While such a cosmopolitanism in the 
American theater handicapped the na- 
tive playwrights, it is equally true that 
this country was extremely fortunate in 
being exposed to the dramatic achieve- 
ments of the whole world and that our 
authors benefited from the many con- 
tacts. In spite of and because of the pe- 
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culiarities of the dramatic scene, a native 
American drama has developed which, 
during the last fifty years at least, has 
aroused interest and wonder at home and 
abroad. Even during the nineteenth cen- 
tury the trade winds of the drama have 
not been blowing exclusively from east 
to west. Of course, before 1900 America 
produced no playwright of the stature of 
Emerson or Poe or Whitman, who all 
over the world were acclaimed as out- 
standing figures in literature. But there 
have been many plays that have at- 
tracted wide attention abroad. And in 
modern times American dramatists have 
become known in all corners of the world. 
Thus it is not inappropriate to ask our- 
selves whether American drama deserves 
a place in world drama—a drama univer- 
sal in its appeal to other nations and 
races. A brief survey of the reception of, 
and the reaction to, American dramatic 
literature will show that our drama at its 
best has had that universal appeal. 

The first American to supply the Brit- 
ish stage with plays was John Howard 
Payne, who, probably following William 
Dunlap’s interest in foreign drama, be- 
came known as translator of French 
plays. His more original works—Charles 
the Second and Richelieu, on which he 
collaborated with Washington. Irving— 
were well received in London, and his 
Brutus, first produced in 1818 at Drury 
Lane, was so successful that Edmund 
Kean even took it to Paris. Since Payne, 
however, wrote on the spot for British 
theater managers, such plays as James 
N. Barker’s The Indian Princess, James 
K. Paulding’s The Lion of the West, and 
Samuel Woodworth’s The Forest Rose— 
which had a remarkable run of over one 
hundred nights with J. S. Silsbee as 
Jonathan—are of greater significance in 
a discussion of American plays exported 
to England. The Gladiator, led to suc- 
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cess by the acting of our Edwin Forrest, 
made such a hit in London in 1836 that 
its author, Robert Montgomery Bird, 
was elected honorary member of the 
Dramatic Authors Society in London. 
The day after the first production of The 
Gladiator the dramatic critic of the 
Courier claimed that ‘America has at 
length vindicated her capability of pro- 
ducing a dramatist of the highest order, 
whose claims should be unequivocally 
acknowledged by the Mother Country.” 
This recognition of an American play- 
wright was an important event in the 
history of Anglo-American dramatic 
relations. Another milestone was the ap- 
pearance of Mrs. Mowatt in England in 
1850. She became very popular as the 
author of Fashion and acted in her own 
Armand, or the Child of the People, the 
citle cannily changed to The Peer and the 
Peasant for British consumption. 

The work which revealed the soul and 
suffering of the American Negro in the 
middle of the last century was destined 
to become for the theater audiences of 
many countries the first contact with the 
American continent. Obviously inspired 
by the tremendous vogue of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s novel, dramatizations 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin sprang up every- 
where in the world. We have records of 
British productions and of Spanish, 
Italian, Portuguese, and even Brazilian 
versions. Of three French adaptations, 
two were acted in Paris in 1852, and a 
German dramatization was produced 
with considerable success in the major 
cities of Germany in the same year. Ever 
since, Uncle Tom’s Cabin has been re- 
vived in many places. In more recent 
years, England and China have staged 
productions; and in the Government 
Children’s Theaters of Moscow and 
Leningrad, Soviet boys and girls have 
been weeping over the fate of Uncle Tom 
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and cheering the heroine Dora—instead 
of Eva—as the young champion of the 
cause of the downtrodden, proletarian 
Negro. 

From the Civil War on, the stream of 
American plays to London has been a 
steady one, and more and more American 
works have become known on the stages 
of the European continent. Bronson 
Howard, for example, whose play Sara- 
toga was produced in Germany under the 
title of Seine Erste und Einzige Liebe, 
actually established himself firmly in the 
favor of British audiences. This favor 
was achieved by the anglicization of his 
plays by British “play doctors,” by trans- 
ferring the action of the plays to England 
and changing their titles—an interesting 
phenomenon when we consider how cos- 
mopolitan was the playgoer on this side 
of the ocean, who did not insist on an 
alien play being Americanized. But soon 
such precautions became unnecesary. 
Toward the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury a lively exchange, as had been com- 
mon between England and the European 
continent, began to take place between 
the theaters of the two English-speaking 
countries. The cries of an American in- 
vasion of the English stage which filled 
British newspapers and magazines only 
confirmed this trend. The man who was 
particularly singled out for attack was 
Charles Frohman, who extended his busi- 
ness interests across the ocean and took 
control of a number of London play- 
houses. Whatever our opinion may be as 
to his theater monopoly, the fact re- 
mains that he acquainted the British 
audience with American plays and even 
invaded France and Germany. The list 
of his productions in London reads like a 
complete catalogue of American plays 
at the turn of the century—William Gil- 
lette’s Secret Service, David Belasco’s 
The Heart of Maryland, Thompson Bu- 
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chanan’s A Woman’s Way, Charles 
Klein’s The Lion and the Mouse, William 
Vaughn Moody’s The Great Divide, 
Richard Harding Davis’ The Dictator, etc. 

William Gillette headed this veritable 
invasion of England by the Americans. 
It was Gillette himself acting in his own 
play, Secret Service, opening at the Adel- 
phi Theatre in London in 1897 after a 
successful year in New York and Boston, 
that caused the British theatergoers al- 
most overnight to acclaim Gillette as one 
of the greatest actors of all times and his 
play as a brilliant success. Secret Service 
was called a thrilling dramatic story of 
the American Civil War, with extraordi- 
nary adventures, but perfectly credible 
ones, which carried the audience in a 
wave of suspense to the very end. It was 
enhanced, said the critic of the Jilus- 
trated London News, by the “quaintest 
American humour that has been seen on 
our stage for many a long day.”’ To make 
sure that this humor would be under- 
stood by the English, an advance agent 
had gone before to explain the jokes to 
the British public. A charming sense of 
atmosphere, the same critic claimed, re- 
moved the play from the ranks of mere 
melodrama. The “rapid fire of situation 
and the sharp outline of character” were 
so skilfully put together that, with an 
actor like Gillette in the cast, the play 
was sure to succeed in England as well as 
in America. The London success of 
Secret Service and Sherlock Holmes with 
Gillette in the leading roles accounts for 
the production of Gillette’s plays in 
other European countries. 

The first American playwright who, 
in the true sense of the word, became 
an international figure was Clyde Fitch. 
The Truth and The Woman in the Case, 
for instance, were successful in England, 
on the European continent, in the Scan- 
dinavian countries, and in Russia, and 
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the consensus of foreign opinions was 
that here an American dramatist had 
come of age. When the theatrical proph- 
et Charles Frohman saw the manuscript 
of The Truth, he called it the best thing 
Fitch had ever done, “A play that’s as 
good in Tokyo as in New York.” Some 
of the British and American critics 
claimed that Fitch was not a specially 
American dramatist but rather an Amer- 
ican exponent of the current European 
idiom. However, we must not overlook 
the reaction of the critics in Paris, Rome, 
Vienna, and Berlin to The Truth, which 
they considered a great American play, 
successful in technique and conception 
and universal in its appeal. And the 
critic of the important Italian newspaper 
Courriera della Sera who, in discussing 
The Truth at great length, objected only 
to its puritanism, considered this a par- 
ticular American trend. Most of Fitch’s 
works were not only produced but also 
printed and read abroad, and his place as 
a literary “Columbus with the old country 
for the new,” as he liked to speak of him- 
self, is secure. It is interesting to note 
that at least in the opinion of one dra- 
matic critic, the British author Somerset 
Maugham, in the Cosmopolitan of 1908, 
was called “just London’s Clyde Fitch” 
who “lacks the originality and the in- 
dividuality of our own Fitch.” 
Productions of Abie’s Irish Rose and 
the Potash and Perlmutter series, “the 
primitives of American theatre in the 
Old World” as Ashley Dukes has called 
them, did much to put the balance of 
stage exports in America’s favor. If the 
influence of the American theater were 
confined to such plays, we should be deal- 
ing merely with commercial and not with 
literary considerations. However, the in- 
teresting phenomenon of our theater of 
the last thirty years is that along with 
the “crook” and “‘vamp”’ thriller, along 
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with musical comedies and Ziegfeld fol- 
lies, the dramatic works of the important 
American playwrights have found a 
hearing abroad. As a matter of fact, the 
London stage has become, to a great ex- 
tent and perhaps reluctantly, dependent 
upon American plays, and the situation 
on the European continent may be sum- 
marized in the word of the critic of the 
Berliner Lokalanzeiger who, in 1925, de- 
clared that the American theater bacillus 
is fast infecting the theaters of Europe. 

At the conclusion of World War I, 
futurism, expressionism, imagism, Dada- 
ism, and other attempts to find new 
forms of expression had led European 
art and literature into a blind alley. 
With the downfall of the Austrian em- 
pire the playwrights of the charming cul- 
ture of the Danube—Arthur Schnitzler 
and Hugo von Hoffmannsthal—lost their 
significance. The younger Europeans like 
Georg Kaiser and Ernst Toller tended to 
to the esoteric, expressing a particular 
fad of style or of creed. Producers, there- 
fore, looked to two countries whose con- 
temporary striving to attain a new art of 
the theater appeared much more promis- 
ing. They looked to Russia for technical 
theatrical innovations and to the United 
States for dramatic literature. Thus Eu- 
rope discovered Susan Glaspell and El- 
mer Rice and Sidney Howard and Max- 
well Anderson and Robert Sherwood and 
Eugene O’Neill and many others and 
was captured by the most significant 
qualities of modern American drama— 
initiative and boldness. 

Of course, the reception of the Ameri- 
can dramatic fare during the era after 
World War I has not been the same in 
every country. The cultural influence of 
the United States has varied in different 
countries of Europe because of different 
political, social, cultural, and financial 


circumstances—which accounts for the. 
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fact that our drama has been a far more 
important force in the theaters of Prague 
or Stockholm than in those of, let us say, 
Rome and Madrid. Considerations of 
this kind also explain the great interest— 
at least in some quarters of Europe and 
in Russia—in the dramatized works of 
Upton Sinclair and Theodore Dreiser. 
It may suffice here to point out that 
the realistic war play What Price Glory? 
-was the first of its kind to have a world 
success. Plays which represented pic- 
tures of various phases of American life— 
The Green Pastures, Street Scene, They 
Knew What They Wanted—as well as 
those that dealt with international prob- 
lems or more specifically with the Eu- 
ropean enigma like Sherwood’s Jdiot’s 
Delight became popular in many coun- 
tries. England led the way in welcoming, 
more wholeheartedly than ever before, 
American plays, and the admiration of 
the British critics for our playwrights 
knew no bounds in the thirties. James 
Agate wrote in the Times of London that 
the American theater was much more 
alive than the English, and Wyndham 
Lewis, writing in the Bystander, claimed 
that “the good American play is nearly 
always one hundred percent better than 
ours.” In his Encyclopaedia of the Theatre 
George Jean Nathan informs us that S. 
N. Behrman was hailed as ‘‘a matchless 
wit”’ in his adaptation of Amphitryon 38. 
Robert Sherwood was “passionately en- 
folded” in the embrace of the English 
critics, Clifford Odets was called “a born 
great dramatist,’ and John Steinbeck’s 
Of Mice and Men was heralded as being 
one of the finest plays on the London 
stage. 

There has, however, been no American 
dramatist who has established so wide a 
foreign reputation as Eugene O’Neill. 
His plays have been produced on the ex- 
perimental stages and in the ordinary 
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playhouses of all the important cities in 
the world and have made a deep impres- 
sion upon theater audiences and critics. 
They have appeared in foreign transla- 
tions and have been discussed and evalu- 
ated in foreign journals and magazines. 
How difficult it is to translate some of 
O’Neill’s plays is expressed in an amus- 
ing remark the late Alexander Woollcott 
made when he received the French trans- 
lation of The Hairy Ape: . 

We hope to see Le Singe Velu before we die, 
if only to hear the great line from The Hairy 
Ape—“Aw, yeh don’t belong”—transformed 
into “Ah, tu n’es pas d'ici,” which, if turned 
back into English according to the principle of 
translation that has governed most of our im- 


portations from the French stage, would burst 
out on us as “Ah, thou art not of here!” 


And the British playwright-critic St. 
John Ervine, in a review of one of 
O’Neill’s plays, finds it necessary to 
make the following explanation: 

For the benefit of those who do not under- 
stand American pronunciation, I ought to say 
that worlds like “first” and “birds” and “‘nerve” 
are spoken in some of the Eastern places, es- 
pecially in New York, as if they were spelt 
“foist” and “boids” and “‘noive.” 


Nevertheless, the distinctly American 
flavor of O’Neill’s plays has not been a 
barrier to their acceptance abroad, and 
we have records of striking and suc- 
cessful performances all over Europe—of 
Strange Interlude with Elisabeth Bergner 
in Berlin, of The Emperor Jones and All 
God’s Chillun Got Wings with Paul Robe- 
son in London, of the first European pro- 
duction of Marco Millions in Prague, of 
Mourning Becomes Electra in Vienna 
and London, of Days without End in Dub- 
lin, to name only a few. 

O’Neill’s fame spread early to Russia 
and, after a few occasional successes, 
Alexander Tairov, the director of the 
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Kamerny Theatre, became interested in 
the works of the American playwright 
which he selected to bridge a transition 
period until he could find a Russian 
dramatist that would be suitable to his 
theater. Tairov did more than present 
O’Neill to Russian audiences. For the 
most important foreign tour of the 
Kamerny in 1930 Tairov selected Desire 
under the Elms and All God’s Chillun 
Got Wings as part of his repertoire and 
presented these plays in Europe and 
South America. He is also responsible 
for the efforts of Yoshi Hidikata, the 
head of one of the few leftist theaters in 
Tokyo, in introducing O’Neill to a Japa- 
nese audience. 

O’Neill was most popular in the Scan- 
dinavian countries. Together with other 
American dramatists like Maxwell An- 
derson, Elmer Rice, and George S. 
Kaufmann, he has found a hearing in 
those countries, particularly in Sweden. 
The performance of Mourning Becomes 
Electra at the Royal Dramatic Theatre 
in Stockholm in 1933 established O’Neill 
definitely in the Swedish mind. Many of 
his plays were widely read in English, 
and several of them have been translated 
into Swedish. If we consider the pre- 
dominant position of the Swedish dram- 
atist August Strindberg, it is only natur- 
al, as Stig Torsslow has pointed out in 
the Theatre Arts, that O’Neill, his Ameri- 
can disciple, should find sympathetic in- 
terpreters on the Swedish stage and that 
his plays should be met by the Swedish 
theater public with a spontaneous and 
warm understanding. Thus it was not 
surprising that O’Neill received the 
Nobel Prize in 1936—only six years after 
Sinclair Lewis had been given the same 
honor. It was the official recognition of 
the American dramatists by the outside 
world. O’Neill was honored “because he 
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has been successful in interpreting uni- 
versal human experiences in terms of the 
drama.” 

Since the outbreak of the present 
world conflict, Allies and neutrals alike 
have looked to the American stage for 
new plays—the popularity of Sher- 
wood’s There Shall Be No Night and, ina 
lighter vein, of Kaufman and Hart’s 
The Man Who Came to Dinner may serve 
as examples. All the important plays of 
the last few years have been played with 
success in Sweden—from Maxwell An- 
derson’s Key Largo to Lillian Hellman’s 
The Little Foxes. Steinbeck’s Of Mice and 
Men appealed to audiences as far apart 
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as South Africa and Ireland. In the sea- 
son of 1941-42 Switzerland saw the 
premieres of three American plays— 
Thornton Wilder’s Our Town, Robert 
Sherwood’s Abe Lincoln in Illinois, and 
Irwin Shaw’s The Gentle People, while 
Argentina imported a number of Broad- 
way hits, among them Tobacco Road and 
Arsenic and Old Lace. There is every in- 
dication that, after this war, the demand 
for American plays in all corners of the 
world will be far greater than at any 
other time in the history of our drama. 
The American playwrights will continue 
to write for the most varied nationalities 
in the world. 


A Reading of Keats’s “Eve of St. Agnes” 


R. H. FOGLE’ 


Keazrs’s “The Eve of St. Agnes’ is too 
often thought of as sheer fairy romance, 
deliberately remote from actuality. It is, 
indeed, in the highest degree romantic, 
but it is erected four-square and solid 
upon a foundation of materials from the 
real world. I would dissent from the ver- 
dict of those modern critics who, ad- 
mitting the perfection of its technique, 
complain of its slightness.* “St. Agnes” 
has a rounded fulness, a complexity and 
seriousness, a balance which remove it 
from the realm of mere magnificent 
tour de force. 

The poem is built upon a carefully 
arranged series of contrasts. The young 

* Member of the Department of English, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

2“ ..in its kind, even though that kind be 


slight, it is not far short of perfection” (M. R. Ridley, 
Keats’s Craftsmanship (Oxford, 1933], p. 289). 

3 This element of contrast has, of course, been 
previously recognized. See E. de Sélincourt, “The 
Warton Lecture on Keats,” The John Keats Memorial 


lovers, Porphyro and Madeline, are pre- 
cisely balanced by the Beadsman and 
Angela, who typify the inexorable de- 
mands of time, accident, and death. 
They are a pair of memento mori’s, like 
slaves in the chariot of a victorious gen- 
eral at a Roman triumph. The poem be- 
gins and ends in images of cold and of 
physical suffering. The Beadsman, “‘mea- 
gre, barefoot, wan,” walking slowly along 
the chapel aisle with his lamp casting 
pale beams toward the castle, is a strange 
symbolic curtain-raiser to the romantic 
drama. As the curtain falls, the wheel of 
life comes full circle; the lovers flee to 
their happiness, but 


Angela the old 
Died palsy-twitched, with meagre face deform; 


Volume,ed. G.C. Williamson (London and New York, 
1921), pp. 14-15; C. L. Finney, The Evolution of 
Keats’s Poetry (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), LI, 549, 
559; Amy Lowell, John Keats (Boston and New York, 
1925), II, 170-71. 
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The Beadsman, after thousand aves told, 
For aye unsought for slept among his ashes 
cold.4 


It is important that Keats in one draft 
of the poem would have emphasized 
savagely the irony of this conclusion: 
. with face deform 
The beadsman stiffen’d, twixt a sigh and laugh 
Ta’en sudden from his beads by one weak little 
cough.§ 
To return to the beginning, the drama 
may be said to commence with 
At length burst in the argent revelry, 
With plume, tiara, and all rich array, 


Numerous as shadows haunting fairily 
The brain, new stuff’d, in youth, with triumphs 


gay, 
Of old romance [Il. 39-41]. 


This passage is highly self-conscious and 
ironic. On the one hand, there is deliber- 
ate emphasis on fairy unreality. Keats is 
demanding directly of, his reader the 
“willing suspension of disbelief’? neces- 
sary for the success of his play: this is 
the poet in his role of enchanter. Yet the 
enchanter does not believe in his own 
magic, as is clearly evident from the 
overtones of “Numerous as shadows 
haunting fairily/The brain, new stuff’d 
in youth..... ” Perhaps “does not be- 
lieve’ is too strong; let us say rather 
that Keats warns us.that these are crea- 
tures of imagination, who never were on 
land or sea. The imagery is deliberately 
vague; it evokes rather than pictures. 
“Argent” has almost no denotative 
force. Obviously it does not mean “‘sil- 
ver” but has a value exclusively of emo- 
tion. Significantly the poet uses an ab- 
stract noun, “revelry,” to describe the 
train, so that the individuality of the 
figures is lost in a dimly realized sense of 
the whole. 


4“Tt is the old story of the cruelty of nature. 
For two who are happy, life demands the insatiable 
toll of death” (Lowell, op. cit., Il, 171). 


$ Quoted from Ridley, op. cit., p. 190. 
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These verses work in a complex and 
even self-contradictory manner. They 
are a bridge between reality and ro- 
mance, furnishing a kind of aesthetic 
distancing for the story. They impart 
to the loves of Madeline and Porphyro 
an ethereal and idealized quality, for the 
lovers belong to this atmosphere of vague 
glamour. They are also, however, a con- 
trasting background for the main ac- 
tion, since the lovers are far more solid 
and human than these shadowy figures. 
In contrary manner, these figures are 
menacing, “barbarian hordes” and “‘hy- 
ena foemen”’ who threaten the happiness 
and even the existence of the hero and 
heroine. The passage, indeed, is richly 
ironic, exhibiting the poet both as spec- 
tator and as participant, his characters 
as figures at once of fancy and reality. 
This is not the poetry of a simple ro- 
mancer. 

“The Eve of St. Agnes” is remark- 
able for spontaneous-appearing and un- 
obtrusive but subtle symbolism, involv- 
ing constant contrast, yet always re- 
solving at the end-into harmony. As the 
Beadsman and Angela set off Porphyro 
and Madeline, the cold of the winter 
night heightens the warmth of young 
love. The castle is a bulwark of romance 
against actuality, the lovers flee “into 
the storm,” which is at the same time 


.... an elfin-storm from faery land, 
Of haggard seeming, but a boon indeed... . . 


The “little moonlight room” in which 
Angela interviews Porphyro is an ironic 
shadow of Madeline’s chamber. “Pale, 
lattic’d, chill, and silent as a tomb,” it 
contrasts with the warm colors amid 
which the meeting of the lovers takes 
place, while it serves also to introduce 
the “hush’d and chaste” quality of 
Madeline’s surroundings. 

Keats’s natural and unforced sym- 
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bolism is at its best in the going-out of 
the taper as Madeline enters her room: 


Out went the taper as she hurried in; 
Its little smoke, in pallid moonshine, died [ll. 


199-200]. 


It is a gesture of finality; by the act of 
entering, she has sealed her fate. Yet 
this dying of the taper is inseparably 
part of the naturalistic description of 
what takes place, and if we press the 
meaning too hard, we lose the effect of 
the whole. Thus the “‘casement high and 
triple-arch’d” and the feast of “candied 
apple, quince, and plum, and gourd” are 
symbols of sensuous love but should be 
touched upon lightly. The very linen in 
which Madeline sleeps suggests at once 
sensuousness and chastity: 


And still she slept an azure-lidded sleep, 
In blanched linen, smooth, and lavender’d, 


while her sleep has a twofold meaning. It 
is the sleep of unawakened maidenhood, 
“impossible to melt as iced stream.” Yet 
Madeline is dreaming ardently of her 
lover and the joys which the future holds 
for her. 

These motifs conflict yet harmonize. 
By images of cold and pallor the love of 
Madeline and Porphyro is restrained 
from becoming an affair of mere sensuali- 
ty; the lovers are, after all, innocent. To 
be innocent is not to be bloodless, how- 
ever, or to lack passion. This delicate 
balance is preserved in the color scheme 
of ““The Eve of St. Agnes,” which is for 
the most part silver and rose. The thread 
of silver commences faintly with the 
“argent revellers” and continues in the 
pale moonshine with which the whole 
poem is bathed, until its spell is sym- 
bolically broken and the lovers must 
depart from the enchanted castle: 


.... the frost-wind blows 
Like Love’s alarum pattering the sharp sleet 
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Against the window-panes; St. Agnes’ moon 
hath set. 


The image of the rose is the counter- 
part of the silver image. Porphyro’s first 
concrete hope of obtaining Madeline is 
“like a full-blown rose,/Flushing his 
brow.” In the description of the case- 
ment the two motifs merge. Most strik- 
ing among the features of this window is 
a “shielded scutcheon blush’d with blood 
of queens and kings.’”’ This scutcheon 
throws “warm gules” and “rose-bloom” 
upon Madeline. Yet this warm light 
originates with “the wintry moon,” so 
that chastity and sensuousness are in 
this image wedded. Furthermore, she is 
enveloped not only in rose-bloom, but 


....on her silver cross soft amethyst, 
And on her hair a glory, like a saint: 
She seem’d.a splendid angel, newly drest, 
Save wings, for heaven. 


The rose image is repeated in the de- 
scription of Madeline’s sleep, which 
holds her, as it were, suspended, momen- 
tarily apart from life, 


Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain, 
As though a rose should shut, and be a bud 


again. 


In this there are mingled implications of 
virginity and fulfilment. A more definite 
but still delicate and subtle hint of sexu- 
ality is given: 
Into her dream he melted, as the rose 
Blendeth its odour with the violet,— 
Solution sweet... .. 


Finally, the two elements of sensuous- 
ness and restraint are once more mingled: 


Say, may I be for aye thy vassal blest? 

Thy beauty’s shield, heart-shap’d and vermeil 
dyed? 

Ah, silver shrine, here will I take my rest..... 


As Keats offers the reader a door into 
the castle and the poem at the same 
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time, he also clearly indicates the point 
of exit: 


And they are gone: aye, ages long ago 
These lovers fled away into the storm, 


which once more draws a line of demar- 
cation between art and life in its raw and 
unselective actuality. The story belongs 
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to the remote past, the lovers are long 
dead: but this imaginative projection of 
the essential values of young love is im- 
mortal. And these values are arrived at, 
not by forgetting what everyday exist- 
ence is like, but by using the mean, sor- 
did, and commonplace as a foundation 
upon which to build a high romance. 


The Personality of H. D. Thoreau 


TYRUS HILLWAY'* 


Tx real personality of Henry Thoreau 
is hidden behind a legend which grew up 
around his memory shortly after his 
death—a legend which paints him a her- 
mit and a recluse with a distaste for hu- 
man society. Lowell perpetuated the 
legend in his very readable essay, which 
still remains the chief source of the ordi- 
nary reader’s knowledge of Thoreau’s 
life; and Emerson’s careful but rather 
distant eulogy of his friend’s character 
adds to, rather than detracts from, the 
common impression. 

No doubt Thoreau was a magnificent 
egotist. He believed firmly, with Emer- 
son, that if a “man plant himself in- 
domitably on his instincts, and there 
abide, the huge world will come round to 
him.” Thoreau did not flee to a retreat at 
Walden Pond because he could not bear 
the society of his Concord neighbors; he 
did so to prove a point in his philosophy 
—the belief that all men may live hap- 
pier lives by reverting to simpler wants 
and attempting to achieve better har- 
mony with nature. During most of his 
life, except for a very few years, Thoreau 
lived with his family in Concord. His 
brief sojourn at Walden was part of a ro- 


* Educational adviser, Community Advisory Ser- 
vice Center, Bridgeport, Conn., and member of the 
English faculty, Junior College of Connecticut. 


bust campaign to bring the huge world 
round to his way of thinking and living. 
Had he been motivated simply by dis- 
gust with humanity rather than by the 
desire for its adultation, there would 
have been little excuse for his books, for 
his charming presentation in them of his 
way of life and its philosophy. 
Thoreau’s egotism, perhaps, is the key 
to his personality. Emerson called him 
“a born protestant,” one whose “first in- 
stinct on hearing a proposition was to 
controvert it.’ His treatment of his in- 
digent Irish neighbors, marked by a 
kindness of manner which certainly 
shows Thoreau at his best, yet somehow 
smacks of an attitude of spiritual superi- 
ority (as if a god were condescending to 
teach humility to common mortals) like 
that which he himself so freely censured 
in his visitors at Walden. One arrives 
rather unwillingly, after perusing his 
Journal and Walden, at the conclusion 
that his interest in men during his ma- 
ture years centered chiefly in his efforts 
to relate them to his transcendentalist 
philosophy. His own admission indicates 
that he studied them for the lessons they 
taught him. “Sometimes I have listened 
so attentively and with so much interest,” 
he says, “to the whole expression of a 
man that I did not hear one word he was 
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saying, and saying too with the more 
vivacity observing my attention.” 

Yet one suspects that a vast share of 
this objectivist attitude was a pose, and a 
pose which he himself was enjoying im- 
mensely. Thoreau’s well-nourished sense 
of humor saves his egotism from becom- 
ing boorishness. He laughs at his own 
posing. Certain unwelcome visitors at 
Walden he describes as “men who did 
not know when their visit had terminated 
though I went about my business again, 
answering them from greater and greater 
remoteness.” One can imagine how he 
relished this method of disposing of the 
situation. His reaction to polite society 
he divulges in his Journal, with obvious 
enchantment at his own wit: 


In the evening I went to a party. It is a bad 
place to go—thirty or forty persons, mostly 
young women, in a small room, warm, and 
noisy. Was introduced to two young women. 
The first one was as lively and loquacious as a 
chickadee; had been accustomed to the society 
of watering-places, and therefore could get no 
refreshment out of such a dry fellow as I. The 
other was said to be pretty-looking, but I 
rarely look people in their faces, and, moreover, 
I could not hear what she said, there was such a 
clacking. 


By no means all his criticisms of hu- 
man affairs, however, can be explained 
away as mere posing. Thoreau, like most 
thoughtful observers, was extremely sen- 
sitive to the unsatisfactory state of the 
universe. He protested against chicanery 
and pretense in every field, and he 
sought: in transcendentalism a formula 
for individual strength and freedom 
from the bondage of convention. He tried 
by his example and by his writing to 
show the felicity of a life out of which all 
dishonesty and all meretriciousness had 
been strained. Perhaps he proved, in the 
end, only the utter impracticability, for 
most normal people, of such a life. The 
huge world has more and more come 
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round to him, but not for the purpose of 
adopting his precepts—rather to study 
his personality, as he studied others, and 
to be amused and refreshed thereby. 

Probably the most damning praise of 
Thoreau is to be found in Emerson’s es- 
say: 


He was bred to no profession; he never mar- 
ried; he lived alone; he never went to church; 
he never voted; he refused to pay a tax to the 
State; he ate no flesh, he drank no wine, he 
never knew the use of tobacco; and, though a 
naturalist, he used neither trap nor gun..... 
He had no temptations to fight against,—no 
appetites, no passions, no taste for elegant 
trifles. 


Emerson, of course, fell in love with his 
own periods; and the passage is char- 
acteristically inaccurate. 

With regard to Thoreau’s refusal to 
pay a tax, J. E. Cabot is to be thanked 
for his clear account of the actual event. 
He tells us: 


Thoreau had become disgusted with the 
Government at the time of the Mexican War. 
He said that only once a year did he come in 
contact with it in the person of the tax-collec- 
tor, and refusal to pay his tax seemed his obvi- 
ous way of protest against the evil measures of 
the day. He thus washed his hands of any share, 
possibly not knowing that his town and county 
tax went entirely for innocent and useful pur- 
poses. Samuel Staples, at once the tax-gatherer, 
constable and jailer, a downright friendly man, 
offered to pay the small tax for him, but 
Thoreau would not allow this, so Staples said, 
“Henry, if you don’t pay, I shall have to lock 
you up pretty soon.” “As well now as any 
time, Sam;’’ was the answer. “‘Well, come along 
then,” said Staples, and put him in jail. 


Thoreau’s genius lies in the fact that 
he lived by principle; his weakness, that 
his principles proved sound only when he 
lived in solitude. Yet solitude was not a 
natural condition with him. He lived 
alone only to win a kind of wager with 
himself, to demonstrate his theory. Even 
at Walden Pond he enjoyed frequent 
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visits, and every day or two he “strolled 
to the village to hear some of the gossip 
....Which.... was really as refreshing 
in its way as the rustle of leaves and the 
peeping of frogs.” 

But his living by principle gave a kind 
of artificiality to his whole existence. 
Searching for truth amid customs and 
conventions, he judged most of what 
men did and said either dishonest or a 
waste of time. He condemned polite con- 
versation; yet he made a point of main- 
taining such an original flavor in his own 
comments that his friends constantly 
thirsted for his opinion upon every con- 
troversial topic. 

Like Emerson, he treasured his own in- 
dividuality and thus made few real 
friends. His inability to give himself 
wholeheartedly to friendship is_illus- 
trated by the following quotation from 
his Journal: 


I have certain friends whom I visit occasion- 
ally, but I commonly part from them early 
with a certain bitter-sweet sentiment. That 
which we love is so mixed and entangled with 
that we hate in one another that we are more 
grieved and disappointed, aye, and estranged 
from one another, by meeting than by ab- 
sence. Some men may be my acquaintances 
merely, but one whom I have been accustomed 
to respect, to idealize, to have dreams about as 
a friend, and mix up intimately with myself, 
can never degenerate into an acquaintance. I 
must know him on that higher ground or not 
know him at all. We do not confess and explain, 
because we would fain be so intimately related 
as to understand each other without speech. 
Our friend must be broad. His must be an 
atmosphere coextensive with the universe, in 
which we can expand and breathe. For the 
most part we are smothered and stifled by one 
another. I go and see my friend and try his 
atmosphere. If our atmospheres do not mingle, 
if we repel each other strongly, it is of no use 
to stay. 
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One must conclude that, for this ideal 
and beautiful friendship, no human being 
is truly adequate. Even Emerson, ap- 
parently, misses the mark; for Thoreau 
says elsewhere in his Journal: 


Talked, or tried to talk, with R. W. E. Lost 
my time—nay, almost my identity. He, assum- 
ing a false opposition where there was no differ- 
ence of opinion, talked to the wind—told me 
what I knew—and I lost my time trying to 
imagine myself somebody else to oppose him. 


Perhaps the one time when Thoreau 
descended from his transcendental strato- 
sphere to assume a man’s part in the 
world’s reform was the occasion of his 
lecture on John Brown. In this instance 
either his emotions had been aroused to 
an unusually high pitch or he saw in the 
event a remarkable opportunity to make 
a stir. Certainly the speech refutes any 
theory representing Thoreau as a shrink- 
ing child of nature. He sought actively, 
and in many ways, the awe, if not the re- 
spect, of his contemporaries; and his en- 
joyment of his unique role is obvious. 


Efforts have been put forth to prove 
Thoreau a normal and reasonably affec- 
tionate human being whom posterity has 
misunderstood. The solution to his char- 
acter is, however, not that simple. An 
anomaly he was, in spite of his affection 
for his family and his interest in the 
more poverty-stricken of his neighbors. 
He saw the foibles of his day and place 
with a remarkably clear eye, but his 
remedy was beyond the reach of any ex- 
cept himself. It is to the credit of pre- 
Civil War Concord that it harbored with 
sympathetic tolerance, even though with 
no complete conception of his talents, 
this most severe individualist in a com- 
munity remarkable for its individuals. 
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Factors of Growth in the Language Arts in College 
With Special Reference to Articulation 


Cc. D. THORPE’ 


Wir all living things one of the con- 
ditions to healthy growth at any given 
stage is previous healthy growth. Once 
let an animal or a plant deviate from its 
habit of normal growth, and it is likely 
never to regain that habit. It is very 
much so with the human mind in the 
processes of education. It is hardly rea- 
sonable to expect a healthy intellectual 
development in high school if home in- 
fluences and the grades have produced a 
mental runt. And four years of college 
are likely to add little to the intellectual 
stature of an individual who, stunted by 
years of malnutrition in high school, has 
lost the habit of growth. What is true of 
education as a whole is equally valid for 
each of the separate subjects. Soit is 
that, when we come to examine the fac- 
tors that determine progress in the lan- 
guage arts in college, we must consider 
the question of what habits have been 
fostered and what stage of growth has 
been attained by students previous to 
their enrolment in college. . 

In other words, what habits of reading 
and writing and speaking does our high- 
school graduate have? What are his at- 
titudes toward literature and language 
and composition? What abilities in read- 
ing for information has he acquired, what 
capacity for enjoyment and apprecia- 
tion and understanding? Does he have 
prejudices against poetry and drama as 
things that are for girls and sissies, and 
pride himself on the fact that he never 

? Professor of English, the University of Michigan. 


reads a book? Does he find written com- 
position and oral English a bore and a 
nuisance and refuse to write anything, 
even a letter, that he is not compelled to 
write? If so, he is a poor risk for growth 
in the language arts in college. 

On the other hand, let us ask these 
questions: Has he learned something of 
the joy and satisfaction that can be 
found in books, something of the excite- 
ment that a study of language can offer, 
something of the real and enduring 
pleasure that is to be had through even a 
fair mastery of the art of oral and writ- 
ten expression? Has he become aware, to 
ever so slight a degree, of the great per- 
sonal social and intellectual and, may I 
add, utilitarian values that lie in a rea- 
sonable proficiency in the language arts? 
Has he discovered and accepted the fact 
that such proficiency requires a certain 
amount of real work, of consistent ap- 
plication, of discipline? 

If these questions can be answered in 
the affirmative with regard to a given 
high-school graduate, then we may as- 
sume that he has every chance for suc- 
cess in the language arts in college. It 
then remains for his college instructors 
to provide the right conditions for con- 
tinued progress in his collegiate years. 

Here we come to a factor with which 
both the high school and the college are 
concerned: that is, articulation between 
high-school and college English. It is of 
the utmost importance that the colleges 
and high schools shall each know what 
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the other is about, that they shall un- 
derstand each other’s aims and stand- 
ards and problems, that, to the fullest 
possible extent, their programs shall 
make contact. Fairness to the boys and 
girls concerned can demand no less. 
Pupils in high school have a right to 
know what is to be expected of them in 
the way of preparation in literature and 
in oral and written English when they 
enter college. The college teacher should 
know what he can reasonably expect in 
the way of achievement in the language 
arts from high-school graduates. 

I should like, therefore, to lay down 
this premise: In anything approaching 
an ideal setup the English programs of 
the college and the secondary school— 
and, better yet, of the elementary 
grades—should be constructed about a 
unifying principle. There should be 
central guiding aims, with provision for 
cumulative development of skills and in- 
sights, of accomplishments and capaci- 
ties, in a cumulative, progressive pro- 
gram with gradually expanding areas of 
content and ascending gradations in 
difficulty. If that is too much to expect, 
we could surely hope for pretty clearly 
defined standards of achievement, at 
least for bright normal pupils, at various 
crucial stages along the way, say, at the 
end of the elementary grades, at the end 
of junior high school, at the end of senior 
high school, and at the conclusion of the 
college course. And we could also hope 
for both mutual understanding of ob- 
jectives and definite attempts on the part 
of all to adjust their programs to fit into 
the programs of the others. 

In the case of the college and the high 
school, I know of no satisfactory route 
to articulation but some plan whereby 
representatives of the two get together 
and find out what is desirable and fea- 
sible in the way of preparation. In the 
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past few years, in various parts of the 
country, there have been a number of 
promising moves in this direction. 
Among the places where something defi- 
nite has been tried are Indiana, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, Missouri, 
the New England States, Tennessee, 
and Michigan. Because I am best ac- 
quainted with what has been done in my 
own state, I shall speak briefly of the 
program that has been developed there. 

Our active concern with the matter of 
articulation at the University of Michi- | 
gan came as the result of requests from 
principals of high schools, who began 
rather insistently to ask if we could not 
help them out in their English work by 
being more definite about what we ex- 
pected of our entering freshmen in the 
way of preparation in composition. We 
found that, though we all thought we 
knew pretty well what we wanted, it was 
not so easy to put it down in black and 
white. We found, too, that in order to be 
fair, we needed to know more about what 
the high schools were doing and what 
they thought they should and could do. 
We formed a committee within the Eng- 
lish department and then a larger com- 
mittee made up of members of the de- 
partment and representatives of the 
public schools, including one or two 
principals and one director of English in 
a large city system. These committees 
studied and met and discussed. 

One result of this, in addition to a lot 
of good will and a much better under- 
standing of each other, was the publica- 
tion in 1935 of a pamphlet called Prepa- 
ration for College English. This booklet 
contained two things: first, a statement, 
in as concrete a form as possible, of what 
the University regarded as acceptable, 
and the high schools believed was fea- 
sible, préparation in English for entering 
freshmen; second, a general indication of 
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the kind of high-school program the com- 
mittee regarded as suitable for getting 
the desired results. (Let me hasten to 
interpose just here, lest anyone might 
let the words “College domination” 
frame themselves under his breath, that 
the high-school members of the commit- 
tee outnumbered the college represen- 
tatives more than two to one and that 
they had a full voice in determining 
every paragraph that went into the re- 
port.) 

This pamphlet took well. The analysis 
and grading of representative themes 
was said to be particularly useful to 
high-school teachers. Discussion of these 
themes and the way they were treated 
led to the establishment of a consultant 
service by our English department, 
which continued until 1942, a year after 
the war broke out. The business of the 
consultant was to co-operate with high- 
school English departments on their 
problems. The number of participating 
units was limited each year to some fif- 
teen to twenty schools that had entered 
the program by invitation or through 
their own request. The teachers in these 
schools sent in sets of papers for analysis 
and evaluation and submitted all sorts 
of questions about materials and pro- 
cedures. At first all was done by cor- 
respondence; later the consultants (we 
never had more than two, on part time) 
began to go out to the schools for ob- 
servation and conference. 

I may say that all this did the Uni- 
versity English department much good. 
In the course of seven years a number of 
the better young men in our department 
who served as consultants—we used on- 
ly top-flight classroom practitioners and, 
except in one instance, only men who 
had taught in high school—became much 
better acquainted with the problems of 
high-school English teachers. They un- 
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derstood incoming freshmen better and 
helped their colleagues to a similar un- 
derstanding. Interest in and sympathy 
with the high schools increased greatly 
in the department as a whole, through 
the influence not only of the consultant 
work but of the contacts and knowledge 
developed through service on the joint 
committee that worked up the pamphlet. 
One of the best things about the whole 
program was that the old habit of unin- 
formed damning of high-school English 
virtually disappeared from our college 
department to be replaced by a more in- 
telligent interest and a greater desire to 
co-operate. 

High-school English departments, in 
turn, expressed warm and continued 
satisfaction with the articulation pro- 
gram and, understanding better what we 
were after, have shown much less ten- 
dency to criticize university require- 
ments. 

One of the most gratifying outcomes 
of this experiment was that other col- 
leges in the state became interested and 
wished to enter the program. So that, 
after a series of meetings extending over 
a period of two years, we were able to 
put out, in 1942, in co-operation with a 
greatly enlarged representation from the 
public schools, a revised edition of 
Preparation for College English repre- 
senting twenty-nine colleges in the state, 
including all the normal colleges, the 
state college at Lansing, and Wayne 
University. The advantages of such an 
extension are obvious. 

I have spoken of continuing aims 
through high school and college. Fa- 
vorable conditions for growth in the vari- 
ous phases of the language arts require 
that these aims shall be defined as clearly 
as possible. We need to have a few con- 
crete, tangible goals in mind, toward 
which all of us may work. There is a 
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tendency these days, I fear, to multiply 
aims until the result is inevitable con- 
fusion. One authority has listed a total of 
1,581 aims for the teaching of English. 
Now, that is obviously too many. A foot- 
ball team has only one objective, and it 
works mightily to achieve it. But while 
it has only one goal in view, it may have 
dozens or even hundreds of tactics that 
it uses to forward progress toward this 
goal. It is possible that in education, in 
English especially, we have sometimes 
confused aims with tactics. At any rate, 
I speak for fewer and clearer aims as one 
basis for progress. 

What are these aims to be? Let us 
start with rather elementary questions: 
How should English be regarded as a 
subject in our curriculums? Whom is it 
for? What functions does it serve? In 
answering these queries we may begin 
with some tentative statements of be- 
lief: 


First, let us say that we are not teaching 
English either in high school or in college as a 
subject for specialists. We are teaching it pri- 
marily—at least through the elementary courses 
in college—as a service to the whole school 
population. 

We believe that any idea of the language arts 
as merely a collection of prettified subjects for 
prettifying life may be dismissed from the list 
of possible aims as one of the products of shal- 
low thinking and a highly artificial view of the 
place of English in our school curriculum. There 
is beauty and there are sources of social grace in 
various phases of our subject; but except as so- 
cial grace reveals something fine and substantial 
from within, it is not an end of our instruction. 
We do not read books and reviews of books, as 
some well-meaning advertisers would have us 
believe, that we may appear to better advantage 
at dinner parties; we read books to enrich life. 

We believe, too, that development of the 
power to use language for purposes of oral and 
written discourse is an elementary, hence a fun- 
damental, educational necessity. Without a 
reasonable degree of it, nothing. Without words 
for ideas a student can have no ideas; without 
the ability to put words together in coherent 
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and intelligible constructions a student has no 
power of exact thinking—certainly no way of 
showing that he has. 

We believe that ability to read well enough 
to get meaning from the printed page is essen- 
tial to an informed mind and is basic to intelli- 
gent thinking. It is, therefore, inalienable to good 
living and to good citizenship. 

We believe, further, that the ability to read 
imaginative literature with a fair degree of en- 
joyment and appreciation and understanding is 
one of the indispensables to the attainment of a 
liberal education, hence to an education for a 
full life. Imaginative literature is one of the 
surest means for delivering the world from 
philistinism, in the sense that Arnold used the 
term—an enemy to culture and sweetness and 
light. It can help rescue man from the tyranny 
of the five senses; it can help raise his eyes above 
the plane of the merely mechanical and ma- 
terialistic; it can create in him compassion and 
sympathetic understanding, awareness and 
sensitivity. And, in doing so, it will help make 
him more of man and less of brute, a better so- 
cial being, a more pleasant man to meet and a 
finer one to live with. And he will in turn find 
more joy in life, will live more deeply and in- 
tensely, more intelligently and discrimnatingly. 
He should have left forever behind him the 
clodlike existence of Wordsworth’s Peter Bell, 
to whom, 

A primrose by a river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 


But these are general statements, and 
it is necessary to get on to something 
more specific in the way of goals. In 
language and composition we probably 
have a clearer idea of what we want than 
in literature. We are fairly well agreed, I 
believe, that we want our students to 
attain competence in communicating 
ideas and a fair degree of decency in 
their use of language. That is, we expect 
growth in the ability to speak and write 
with clarity, and coherence, and com- 
pleteness and in the habit of using lan- 
guage in oral and written form with fair 
regard to what is socially acceptable. 
But we are probably less clear in our 
minds about what we are after in litera- 
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ture. Not that we have lacked excellent 
statements of what our goals should be. 
There have been many of these. The 
1939 Manifesto of the Committee of 
Twenty-four will at once come to mind 
as one example; an even better one, 
and the last I have seen, is contained in 
the brochure recently issued by the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore, 
entitled Literature in American Educa- 
tion. This was first prepared and pub- 
lished by a Special Committee on Trends 
in Education of the Modern Language 
Association of America. Such statements 
have great value. The Literature in 
American Education, especially, is elabo- 
rate; it is sane and true and is sometimes 
eloquent. 

Yet, for us every day working people 
in the college classrooms, it lacks some- 
thing. We need, do we not, a convenient 
covering generalization that will indi- 
cate a definite goal toward which we may 
all strive? A friend of mine thinks that 
this goal should be stated in this simple 
way: To get our students to read more 
and better books. 

If we consider a little what the studies 
show about the postcollege reading of the 
people who have been exposed to our 
courses, we begin to feel that this is not 
such a bad aim. In the Bible it is said, 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and 
all these things shall be added unto 
you.” It is possible that the kingdom of 
heaven, so far as literature as a branch 
of the language arts is concerned, is the 
ability and the desire to read more and 
better books. Then perchance all the 
other blessings enunciated by the Spe- 
cial Committee shall be added—such, 
for example, as are described in this fine 
statement: 

For experience in literature helps us, not 


merely to find our way among the intricacies of 
social and business life, but also to enter so com- 


pletely into the thoughts and feelings of others 
that our perception and understanding con- 
tribute powerfully to the unity of civilization. 
This experience, at its best, will make us the 


companions of a constantly expanding group of 


men and women whom in actual life we might 
never know, but who in books reveal to us the 
finer strains of character and thought and emo- 
tion until they tune us to their quality. For 
literature, like life, in time consumes its own 
freaks and desperadoes, setting finally in clearer 
light than ever 


One great society alone on earth: 
The noble Living and the noble Dead. 


This is the society to which literature directs us 
as it enlarges our human understanding. What 
educator dare, with the world what it is, cut 
our children off from this society and this direc- 
tion? 


Now, all this I profoundly and sincere- 
ly believe. Literature can do this and 
more. I recently heard an official of one 
of the European rehabilitation commit- 
tees appeal to the Society for American 
Aesthetics for co-operation in the re- 
habilitation of the occupied countries of 
Europe. The arts, he said, are the best 
means of all to restore the souls of peo- 
ple who have suffered and have fallen 
into despair. That I believe, too; and I 
believe that great literature is the most 
potent of all the arts to achieve this end. 
It is also the most effective for making 
life rich and meaningful. But let us first 
catch the hare. Of what avail are all the 
joys of heaven if we never get there? 
Wherefore the manifold benefits of great 
books if our students do not read them? 

What I have just been saying about 
goals as a factor of growth in the lan- 
guage arts applies about equally to high 
school and to college and even to the 
grades. This is also the case with the 
next factor that I wish to mention, name- 
ly, the building of programs of study in 
such a way that there may be conserva- 
tion and application in any given course 
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of what has been acquired in -previous 
courses. High schools sometimes fail 
at this point by assuming that grammar 
may be learned once for all in the junior 
high school, to be henceforth ignored; or 
that composition may be relegated to 
one year of senior high school, to be neg- 
lected completely in other years devoted 
to literature. The colleges are if anything 
more generally addicted to this fallacy 
than the high schools, with all too fre- 
quently a rather thorough segregation of 
composition from literature. The pre- 
sumption seems to be that after a strenu- 
ous grind of two terms of freshman com- 
position, the writing habits of the college 
student are fixed for life and may there- 
after be blissfully forgotten. What really 
happens, of course, is that after three 
years of the scribble-dash shorthand of 
note-taking the college senior is likely 
to be writing worse English than when 
he was a freshman. It is an awfully waste- 
ful system. 

The facts are that gaining the ability 
to use language well in coherent and pur- 
poseful composition—in either oral or 
written form—is a slow process, one of 
gradual rather than of sudden growth. 
It cannot be all acquired in one year, and 
any part of it that has been acquired 
cannot be retained without continued 
practice. A way out is more reading in 
our composition courses and more writ- 
ing in our literature courses. Some col- 
leges have adopted the plan of a definite 
amount of writing in all elementary lit- 
erature courses, with standards of litera- 
cy and logic kept high, in a definite at- 
tempt to keep students up to their best 
in their written exercises. The gain to 
literature work through this method is, 
of course, immense. 

And we should not pass by the im- 
portance of the co-operation of other de- 
partments in helping maintain stand- 
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ards of literacy and competence in oral 
and written work. While I am on this 
subject, let me say that college English 
teachers in general have a long way to go 
in correlating their work with that of 
other departments. Departments that 
have tried such correlation in both 
composition and literature have had 
excellent results. I am talking not of 
integrated courses but of intelligent, 
purposeful planning of a sort that 
permits definite and economical utiliza- 
tion of the materials of history, science, 
and other subjects in the English courses. 
I have myself worked in situations where 
that was done, and I cannot speak too 
highly of it. 

There are other problems that I have 
space to touch on only briefly. One of 
these has to do with continuity and con- 
servation in the literature courses in 
college. College catalogues are likely to 
show a large collection of disparate 
courses without much evidence of rela- 
tionship to one another. There is, I 
think, a possibility of so planning a pro- 
gram in literature that there will be 
gradation of difficulty, with certain spe- 
cific things assigned for the elementary 
courses, and with succeeding courses so 
built as to capitalize on the attainments 
in these earlier courses. For example, let 
the elementary work be planned with 
frank recognition of the fact that many 
college students simply cannot read and 
that there can be no valid expectation 
of real enjoyment and appreciation of 
literature for them, certainly no hope of 
getting them to read more and better 
books, until they learn to make sense of 
what is on the printed page. Let these 
first courses, then, have as their primary 
objective the development of the read- 
ing abilities of freshmen and sophomores, 
with every incidental effort made to 
help them see what poetry and prose are 
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all about, what meanings they hold, 
what pleasures they can afford. Let the 
intermediate courses go on from where 
these beginning courses leave off, with 
instructors seeing to it that the abilities 
that have been developed shall be main- 
tained and utilized, at the same time that 
the work is carried to a higher level. 
Then let the advanced courses—as many 
of them as possible of the seminar type— 
be so constructed as to provide for a 
maximum of independent work, with 


emphasis on critical thought and dis- 


cussion in which all that has been pre- 
viously acquired may be brought into 
play. Here in rough draft is a sketch for 
‘an articulated program in college liter- 
ature. 

Another problem I must touch on is 
the responsibility of the college English 
teacher to deal with his students as in- 
dividuals, to study their interests and 
special aptitudes, and to be willing to 
start with his students from where they 
are and then work up. Individual con- 
ferences with students in their first years 
of college are essential to good results. 
In my own school every freshman gets 
at least a twenty-minute conference 
every two weeks. Students in the first 
courses in literature get somewhat less, 
but they also get some individual atten- 
tion. None of them gets-enough, but peo- 
ple who have worked under the confer- 
ence system wonder how English can be 
really taught any other way. 

For the rest, of all the many matters 
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I could deal with, I must confine my- 
self to a word about the importance of 
the teacher as a factor in growth in the 
language arts. Here is the ultimate and 
most crucial factor. We must have in- 
structors who are devoted to teaching, 
who are devoted to their students, who 
have had great experiences in language 
and literature, and who have the passion 
of the natural-born teacher to share their 
experiences. A teacher of this kind will 
believe in his subject—will believe, in- 
deed, that it is the most important thing 
in the world—and he will have the cour- 
age to let his students know it. He will 
himself be a reader of more and better 
books; he will have something of the sen- 
sitivity and sympathy and deep compre- 
hension that great literature can give; 
he will have an imaginative, creative 
mind and will have known the rigors and 
the pleasures of creative activities. These 
qualities will lead him not to the isola- 
tionist seclusion of the bookworm’s 
ivory tower but to extensive and inten- 
sive interests in the world about him, its 
people, and its problems, so that his teach- 
ing will have breadth and scope and large 
perspective. Then, I think, he will be 
able to do his part in turning out from 
our colleges, not narrow specialists in 
his subjects, but boys and girls with 
awakened minds, with social conscious- 
ness, with deeper awareness of universal 
human qualities and human problems, 
and with more thoughtful power to deal 
with them. 


Army English Experiences Applicable to 
Civilian, Postwar English’ 


GEORGE S. WYKOFF? 


Sivce we have had courses in English 
long before the Army sent us its students, 
and since we continue having these 
courses now that they are gone, it is dif- 
ficult to select certain experiences and 
say that they are directly due to our con- 
tact with Army men. The most impor- 
tant lessons, it seems to me, that we have 
learned from Army English are those 
which re-emphasize the problems we 
meet in our civilian English classes. Be- 
cause they are broad problems, I can do 
little more than call attention to them 
and shall not attempt to suggest any 
satisfactory solution. Indeed, satisfac- 
tory solution for some of them lies in the 
hands of the administrative powers-that- 
be. The six which I have chosen are the 
following: sectioning, time element, the 
place of grammar, the place of reading, 
the comprehensive examination, and— 
this sounds more ambitious than it is 
intended to be—the relation of composi- 
tion to the humanities as represented by 
literature. 


I, SECTIONING 


The Army students sent to us had 
gone through screening tests, and those 
in the lower levels, with occasional ex- 
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ceptions, were not transferred to the col- 
leges. I should say, as a rough estimate, 
that, on the basis of standard English 
and psychological tests, our students 
ranged upward from a percentile of 30 
or 35. Otherwise, there was no attempt 
to section Army students according to — 
training and intelligence. In the same 
classes in English for basic students we 
found recent high-school graduates of 
varying degrees of English skills, former 
college students with one to three semes- 
ters’ credit in English, and students who 
had satisfactorily passed our own Army - 
English course but who were forced by 
Army requirements to repeat because 
they had fallen behind their classmates 
through having taken refresher courses 
or through have failed other non-Eng- 
lish subjects. There were even occasional 
college graduates—former majors (in a 
nonmilitary sense) in English—and form- 
er high-school teachers of English who 
by some mysterious Army assignment 
method appeared in Basic English 1. 
From our experience with these students 
we believe that our normal way of sec- 
tioning students is more satisfactory: 
that is, where there is a sufficient number 
of students, assigning those with per- 
centiles above 70 to advanced composi- 
tion classes, those ranging from 20 or 25 
to 70 to regular classes, and those below 
20 to noncredit courses. (As an additional 
guide to sectioning, we use also some of 
their written work.) That the Army 
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realizes the merit of such a plan we learn, 
indirectly, from Army proposals for the 
work of the A.S.T. Reserves: to the effect 
that seventeen-year-olds in the A.S.T. 
Reserve “will be divided into two groups 
and that a special course of study now 
being outlined for the lower group will 
make it necessary to select new text- 
books.” 
I. THE TIME ELEMENT 


The English program as planned by 
the Army to include reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening was elaborate; 
the number of class meetings was 84, 
slightly less than two normal semesters’ 
class time. For the work to be covered, 
we all probably agree that the time al- 
lowed was too little. For example, to 
achieve the Army aims for one reading 
assignment, five class hours could easily 
have been utilized. Thus four or five 
reading assignments, thoroughly cov- 
ered, could easily have taken 20 or 25 of 
our 84 class meetings. But there were 
also to be writing assignments, discus- 
sion of students’ writing, assignments in 
grammar, punctuation, spelling, diction, 
sentence construction for clear and ef- 
fective writing, the common types of 
exposition (we used the summary, defi- 
nition, analysis, descriptive and nar- 
rative exposition); also, instruction in 
the organization of materials, in note- 
taking, military correspondence, and 
speaking. (At Purdue we allotted one of 
the two-hour terms or 24 meetings to 
speech instruction; incidentally, we 
found that the system of speech and com- 
position instruction by the respective 
speech and composition staffs quite 
satisfactory; those few composition 
teachers who were pressed into service 
for speech classes were none too happy 
about their tasks.) 

Even within the class hour, in classes 
containing from 28 to 35 students of 
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varying intelligence and background, it 
was impossible to know whether each 
student was acquiring an adequate 
knowledge of the material assigned. The 
Army specifically recognized our diffi- 
culties when it stated that “assignments 
should be limited to what can be done 
satisfactorily .... according to the aca- 
demic standards of the institution.” The 
Army also inadvertently showed that it 
was evading our difficulties when it said, 
in its revision of the A.S.T.P. English 
program: ‘““The English course is the on- 
ly course in the A.S.T.P. Basic Phase 
curriculum for which no term-by-term 
outline is provided.” 


The Army plan for English instruction, 
as the Army frankly said, was not “the 
conventional English course.” Yet its 
plan is an excellent one for college com- 
position; but for even a two-semester 
three-hour-a-week course there is too 
much material. Since there has been 
criticism of the later written work of our 
students, and since constant practice 
makes for improvement, perhaps we 
should require more themes a week; our 
students, we have learned, do not acquire 
facility in writing a specialized type of 
exposition on the basis of two or three 
papers. We perhaps often have the feel- 
ing that some of our students are just 
beginning to improve as the course ends 
and that the habits of correct writing 
which they have then formed are going to 
be only temporary. Mathematics, in the 
technical schools at least, is a basic sub- 
ject and is required of all engineers five 
times a week for two semesters and four 
times a week for two additional semes- 
ters. If skill in communication is basic, 
why not English five times a week for 
four semesters with fewer students in 
each class, with more writing, and with 
more teachers? What are the prospects 
for such in the American college? 
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Ill. THE PLACE OF GRAMMAR 


In its revision of the English program, 
the Army stated that “trainees must be 
given instruction in grammar if their 
ignorance of proper grammatical usage 
interferes with their ability to communi- 
cate clearly in speech or in writing, but 
this instruction should be given as a 
means to effective expression, not as an 
end in itself.” In our Army classes we 
found that students with high percentiles 
needed little training in grammar, those 
with middle or low percentiles needed 
more. But, in the absence of sectioning, 
grammar was taught to all Army Eng- 
lish 1 students. It seems illogical, also, 
to require a student already writing well 
to learn anew the grammatical terms. 
In fact, I should be inclined to assign to 
an advanced section any student who, 
regardless of his ignorance of the so- 
called mechanics, does not display that 
ignorance in his writing. 

For those who do not write well, we 
shall continue ‘to apply, as we have ap- 
plied in the past, the Army’s recommen- 
dation about grammar. Despite the 
statements of educational experts, we 
are convinced, on the basis of studies we 
have made, that a knowledge of gram- 
mar is, for most students, an aid to cor- 
rect writing. I do not know how many 
English teachers still believe in the de- 
tailed study of grammar as a discipline. 
Many favor teaching only those terms 
that are of direct assistance—in other 
words, our old friend, functional or 
practical grammar. One matter needing 
attention is that pertaining to details: 
there may be general agreement about 
the value of practical grammar—there 
is still disagreement about which specific 
terms should or should not be included. 


IV. THE PLACE OF READING 


The Army objectives in reading were 
thorough and comprehensive; they are 
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worthy of inclusion in a normal peace- 
time college English program. Training 
in listening is part of the same objective. 
But there are certain problems. Since. 
ability to read understandingly is basic 
to all courses, should other departments 
teach their students to read their own 
subject matter? The idea of having other 
departments check on the written work 
of their students has been none too suc- 
cessful. Should a department of educa- 
tion or of psychology be responsible for 
the teaching of reading as part of an 
orientation or “how to study” program, 
or should it limit itself only to remedial 
reading? The effective teaching of read- 
ing is more than a superficial task; in 
some colleges it is being seriously under- 
taken by the English department. If 
we are to do it, we—or some of us—shall 
need some training in the subject our- 
selves and we shall need more time for 
it than is now allotted to us in the regular 
college curriculum. 


V. THE COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


This examination is comprehensive 
in that it covers all parts of a specific 
course, and, in Army English at least, 
covered the three terms’ work in one 
examination. Last summer, Purdue was 
chosen as one of nine schools to prepare 
experimental subject-matter tests for 
the Army, and it fell to our lot to prepare 
the English tests, which were taken by our 
own students and were perhaps used else- 
where. The test was objective and mul- 
tiple-choice; it contained 150 items and 
was designed for two to three hours’ 
taking-time. The Army asked for the 
number of class hours devoted to each 
phase of the subject and for a propor- 
tionate number of items for each phase. 
Our first test consisted of six parts: theo- 
ry of writing and types of writing—re- 
sults fairly good; correctness, clearness, 
and effectiveness in sentences—results 
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very good; punctuation—results ex- 
cellent; spelling—results fair; reading, 
including vocabulary—tresults not very 
good; speech—tresults quite poor. In 
fairness to speech, it should be said that 
speaking is a difficult subject to test in 
writing and that no student had taken 
the speech work at the time of the test 
(the Army, nevertheless, desired the 
inclusion of speech items since these ex- 
perimental tests were designed for use 
later as regular, three-term comprehen- 
sive examinations). Our second test, we 
believe, was considerably better than the 
first and somewhat differently construc- 
ted, but we have no information about 
its merits. In preparing the tests, we 
learned that there are ingenious, various, 
and effective ways of asking objective 
composition questions; also, that, while 
class instruction may be excellent, it 
may show up badly on a test through lack 
of skill on the part of the test-makers. 

The idea of such comprehensive objec- 
tive tests is also worthy of consideration 
for postwar English, preferably one test 
for each semester’s work. The virtues of 
such tests are that they demand a clear 
statement of the objectives of the course; 
that the test items correspond, propor- 
tionately, to the time spent on each 
course phase; that they can serve, alone 
or with writing, as a final examination; 
and that, when skilfully prepared, they 
are a measure both of the effectiveness 
of our teaching and of the knowledge of 
the student. The disadvantages are that 
there is expense involved in the mimeo- 
graphing and scoring and in the inter- 
pretation of results; that considerable 
time is needed for their preparation; 
and that many of us are quite ignorant 
of the ways and meaning of educational 
measurements. However excellent the 
idea, will administrators approve the 
spending of time and money for this pur- 


pose? 
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VI, RELATION OF COMPOSITION 
TO THE HUMANITIES 


The Army in its revised directions 
frankly stated that “the A.S.T.P. Basic 
Phase English course is neither the con- 
ventional composition course nor the 
conventional course in literary apprecia- 
tion. Its concern is practical.” Cultural 
values of the course were not excluded, 
but they were merely incidental. The 
Army continued: ‘The trainee’s analy- 
sis of standard prose may be expected to 
enhance his appreciation of literary 
values. The end in view, however, is not 
the appreciation of literature, but mas- 
tery of the technique of communication.” 

Herein lie warnings of possible dangers 
ahead. Is it probable that administrators 
of the future will decide that the educa- 
tional program of these war years, with 
emphasis on practical studies alone, is a 
satisfactory program for peace time 
years as well? In addition to the charge 
that cultural studies like literature are 
impractical, the present unhappy condi- 
tions in the teaching of literature may 
have another cause: that, valuable as we 
think the literature of the past is, the 
world about us does not agree and is no 
longer willing to take what we have to 
offer. It is unfortunately true that 
courses in literature in the American 
college are dependent upon the economic 
law of supply and demand. These present 
times, when supply far exceeds demand, 
may continue. If so, we should say that 
our colleges and universities have become 
merely trade schools offering a practical 
training; they will no longer be offering 
a broad, liberal education in the tradi- 
tional sense. But what we as teachers 
say may be of little moment. 

If these dark predictions should come 
true—and there are some who believe 
they may—then composition may be- 
come, to use a contract-bridge figure, a 
re-entry card for literature. It will give 
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the student, as the Army says, a “‘mas- 
tery of the technique of communica- 
tion,” a basic characteristic of a cultured 
person. It will permit him to read and 
analyze standard prose—even now the 
composition course is often the only 
college course in which a student can 
form a friendship with contemporary 
writing and writers. We hear a great 
deal about the sorry plight of the hu- 
manities; we also meet frequent criti- 
cisms that many of our students cannot 
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write effectively or read properly—even 
after they have had our courses. If com- 
position were given its due emphasis 
(and the Army in its English objectives 
has given an excellent guide), and if 
there is anything to the theory that 
those who are themselves skilful in writ- 
ing can best appreciate the writings of 
others, then adequate composition teach- 
ing could very easily lead to a consider- 
able revival of interest in literature and 
the humanities. 


The Problem of the English Mayor 


HERBERT WEISINGER’ 


"Tx temporary lull between the present 
slackening of the Army program in the 
colleges and the anticipated increase 
in student enrolment after the war now 
affords us a much-needed opportunity to 
examine how well adapted the machin- 
ery of our English department offerings 
is to the adequate preparation of the 
English major. Any inadequacies which 
may be uncovered must be corrected 
now, before the expected rush of enrol- 
ment no longer permits us the leisure for 
criticism and reorganization. 

Now if we are to discharge our re- 
sponsibility to the English major, which 
is, as I see it, to get him to read with 
understanding and pleasure the monu- 
ments of English literature, we are surely 
confronted with the necessity of over- 
hauling the system by which he takes 
our advanced offerings. Even the most 
cursory survey of the way in which the 
major is permitted to choose his courses 
will reveal its deficiencies. 


The first and most serious charge 
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which I should lay against the present 
method—if, indeed, it can be called 
that—is that the major can complete his 
work without having studied many of 
the important works in the history of 
English literature. These lacunae are 
often appalling, and I have seen the rec- 
ords of students who have been granted 
certificates to teach English literature 
in the high schools who have not read 
Chaucer or Shakespeare or Milton or 
Pope or American literature. What this 
means in terms of high-school teaching 
does not need to be imagined; it is writ- 
ten only too clearly in the kind of prepa- 
ration for college with which freshmen 
present themselves. 

Another and equally as serious a criti- 
cism to be made is that the student may 
emphasize one author or period to the 
exclusion of others equally important for 
him to know. Such license too often re- 
sults in a kind of dilettantism fatal to the 
beginning student, for it is more needful 
for him to know the range and variety of 
English literature at this stage in his 
career than it is for him to become too 
absorbed in one segment of it. Worse, 
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whim and idiosyncrasy take the place of 
catholicity and judgment; and this tend- 
ency is sometimes encouraged by teach- 
ers who, because they wish to become 
influences, create students in their own 
images. 

Finally, despite the too limited time at 
our disposal in preparing the major, it is 
discouraging to compute how little time 
is actually spent on the careful reading, 
analysis, and evaluation of the texts 
themselves and how much is devoted to 
biography, excursions into history, and 
lecturing. 

In short, we must face the fact that 
our advanced undergraduate work needs 
tightening both in what is taught and in 
how it is taken. To that end, I should 
like to suggest a fundamental change in 
our present system. 

I propose that all English majors 
be asked to read a list of books chosen 
to cover, within the time allotted to the 
English major for his work in English 
literature, the basic monuments of Eng- 
lish literature. The list is based on the 
fact that the average English major 
takes about 60 credits in English, or 
about 740 class hours. Six semesters of 
study are provided for, and the student 
is expected to begin at the beginning of 
the course, which is, at the same time, 
the beginning of English literature, and 
to work his way slowly and carefully 
down to contemporary literature, which 
is considered in the sixth semester. The 
course must be taken in its entirety and 
in proper chronological sequence so as to 
obviate the dangers of gaps, overspe- 
cialization, and the introduction of ex- 
traneous matters; small classes and the 
seminar method of discussion are pre- 
supposed. 

The list I am about to suggest is not 
an original idea, of course, and is merely 
suggestive; it is certainly not intended 
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to be final in any sense. It may be too long 
or too short; some books which should 
have been included may have been 
omitted, while others which should have 
been left out have been put in. Likewise, 
the apportionment of class hours to the 
books may be quite askew; but the point 
is that, whatever tist is drawn up, it 
should be based on the books themselves 
and that the important books should 
be read and mastered without excep- 
tion. 

I have made the following list of books 
which the student should read, and I 
have assigned the minimum number of 
class hours that should be spent in dis- 
cussing each book. I wish to reiterate 
that what I am most interested in is not 
the choice or number of books or the 
amount of class hours devoted to them 
but rather in the intention behind the 
list, which is to enable us to see to it that 
each English major is made acquainted 
with the basic monuments of English 
literature. 


SEMESTER 1 


. Gordon (ed.), Old English Poetry............. 
. Chaucer, Troilus and Cressida............... 
Chaucer, Canterbury Tales. 
- Langland, Piers Plowman... 
. Malory, Morte d’Arthur (1485)......... 
. Tottel’s Miscellany 
10. Mirror for Magistrates (1559).............++. 
11. Holinshed, Chronicles (1577)... 
12. Marlowe, Tamburlaine (1590)............... 
14. Greene, Cony Catching Pamphlets (1591)...... 
15. Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity (1594).......... 
16. Nashe, Unfortunate Traveller (1594).......... 
18. Spenser, Faerie Queene (1596).............-. 
19. Spenser, Four Hymns (1596)..............-. 
21. Hakluyt, Navigations 
22. Shakespeare, Henry IV, Parts I and II (1508, 
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23. Shakespeare, As You Like It (1600).......... 
24. Shakespeare, Twelfth Night (1601)........... 
25. Shakespeare, Hamlet (1603)................. 
26. Shakespeare, Macbeth (1605)................ 
27. Shakespeare, King Lear (1608).............. 
28. Shakespeare, Tempest 
29. Shakespeare, Sonnets 


Class 

Hours 
3 
3 
3 
12 
3 
3 
3 
6 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 

9 

3 

3 
3 
6 
3 
6 
9 
6 
6 
6 
6 
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SEMESTER 2 Class 
Class Hours 
Hours 8. Paine, Rights of Mam 3 
30. Bacon, Advancement of Learning (1605)....... 6 99. Godwin, Caleb Williams 3 
31. Jonson, Vol pone 3 «100. Lewis, The 3 
32. Bible, or The Authorized Version 
. Beaumont an etcher, Knight of the Burnin, 
36. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair (1614)............. 3 Wordsworth, Poems 3 
he 37. Beaumont and Fletcher, Philaster (1620)... . . 3 103. Byron, Childe Harold 6 
38. Webster, Duchess of Malfi (1623)............ 3 104. Austen, Pride and Prejudice (1813)........... 3 
39. Massinger, A New Way To Pay Old Debts (1633) 3 105. Scott, Waverley 3 
a 4t. Browne, Religio medici (1643)............... 3 107. Coleridge, Lectures on Shakespeare and Bi- 
42. Milton, Areopagitica (1644). 3 ographia (1817)....... 6 
orem 43. Milton, Poems (1645)..............-..2000- 6 108. Hazlitt, Lecture on English Poets (1818) ..... 3 
44. Herrick, Hesperides 100. Byron, Don Juan (1819)... 6 
4s. Hobbes, Leviathan 110. Keats, Poems 6 
40. Herbert, Remains (1652). g Shelley, Poems 9 
47. Boyle, The Sceptical Chemist (1661).......... 3 112. Lamb, Essays of Elia (1820)................ 3 
48. Butler, Hudibras (1662)... 3 113. Bryant, Poems (1821)......... 3 
40- Milton, Paradise Lost (1667)................ 12 114. Scott, Kenilworth 3 
51. Dryden, Dramatick Poesy (1668)............. 3 116. Tennyson, Poems (1832——)................ 9 
52. Walton, Lives (1670) 3 117. Carlyle, Sartor Resartus (1833).............. 3 
53. Milton, Samson Agonistes (1671)............. 3 4118. Dickens, Pickwick Papers (1836)............. 3 
54. Dryden, Conquest of Granada (1671).......... 3 10. Whittier, Poems (1837)............-.0-e0ees 3 
55. Wycherley, Country Wife (1675)............. 3 120. Poe, Tales (1840)...............- 1 Re 3 
56. Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress (1678)........... 3 +121. Carlyle, On Heroes and Hero Worship (1841).. 3 
57. Dryden, Absalom and Achitophel, Parts I and II 122. Cooper, Deerslayer (1841)...............2.5- 3 
58. Dryden, Religio laici (1682)...........0...-. 3 124. Longfellow, Poems (1842).................+. 6 
59. Dryden, MacFlecknoe 125. Browning, Poems (1842——)................ 9 
60. Dryden, The Hind and the Panther (1687)..... 3 126. Macaulay, Essays (1843) ft ree ee 3 
61. Newton, Principia (1687)................00% 3 127. Thackeray, Vanity Fair (1847).............. 6 
62. Locke, Treatises on Government (1690)... ..... 3 128. Wordsworth, The Prelude (1850)............. 6 
129. Melville, Moby Dick 3 
130. Stowe, Uncle Tom's Cabin (1852)............ 3 
SEMESTER 3 
63. Locke, Human Understanding (1690)......... 3 
64. Congreve, Way of the World (1700)........... 3 SEMESTER 5 
6 132. Dickens, Hard Times 3 
67. Swit, Tale of Tub 3 133. Thoreau, Walden 3 
68. Swift, Battle of the Books (1704).............. 3 134. Whitman, Leaves of Grass (1855)............. 6 
69. Addison and Steele, Spectator (1711)......... 6 135. Trollope, Barchester Towers (1857)........... 3 
70. Pope, Essay on Criticism (1711)............. 3 136. Darwin, Origin of Species (1859).............- 3 
71. Pope, Rape of the Lock (1712)............... 3 
72. Mandeville, Fable of the Bees (1714).......... 3 
73. Defoe, Robinson Crusoe (1719)..............- 3 139. Ruskin, Unto This Last (1862)............... 
74. Swift, Gulliver’s Travels (1726)..........-.... 6 140. Lincoln, “Gettysburg Address’ and other 
76. Thomson, Seasons (1730). 3 141. Newman, A pologia (1864)................... 3 
77. Lillo, The London Merchant (1731)........... 3 142. Arnold, Essays (1865——-) .................. 9 
78. Butler, Analogy of Religion (1736)............ 3 143. Mark Twain, Innocents Abroad (1869)........ 3 
79. Wesley, Psalms and Hymns (1737)........... 3 144. Swinburne, Songs before Sunrise (1871)....... 3 
80. Richardson, Pamela (1740).................. 3 145. Whitman, Democratic Vistas (1871).......... 3 
81. Smollett, Roderick Random (1748)............ 3 146. Ruskin, Fors clavigera (1871)............... 3 
82. Fielding, Tom Jomes 6 147. Meredith, The Egoist (1879)................. 3 
es 83. Sterne, Tristam Shandy (1760).......,....... 3 148. Mark Twain, Life on the Mississippi (1883). . 3 
i. 84. Goldsmith, Vicar of Wakefield (1766)......... 3 140. Howells, Rise of Silas Lapham (1884)......... 3 
cb 3 150. Mark Twain, Huckleberry Finn (1884)........ 3 
he 86. Reynolds, Discourses (1769)................. 3 151. Bellamy, Looking Backward (1890)........... 3 
beh 87. Goldsmith, She Stoops To Conquer (1773)..... 3 152. Frazer, Golden Bough (1890)................- 3 
oe 88. Sheridan, The Rivals (1775)................-. 3 153. Gilbert, Original Comic Operas (1890)........ 3 
“<e 89. Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 154. Morris, News from Nowhere (1890)........... 3 
90. Smith, Wealth of Nations (1771). ............ 3 156. Crane, Red Badge of Cowrage (1895).......... 3 r 
or. Johnson, 6 157. Yeats, Poems (1895——) . 6 
92. Jefferson, Notes on Virginia (1784)........... 3 158. Hardy, Jude the Obscure (1805).............. 3 
6 160. Shaw, Plays (1898). 6 
os. Burke, Reflections 3 161. Hardy, Wessex Poems (1808)................ 6 
06. Boswell, Life of Johnson (1791).............. 6 162. Norris, The 3 
07. Franklin, Auéobiography (1791).............. 3 
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Class 

Hours 

164. Butler, Way of All Flesh (1903)...........--.- 3 
165. James, The Ambassadors (1903).............- 3 
166. London, Sea Wolf (1904)... 3 
167. Sinclair, The Jungle (1906)...............4+- 3 
168. Wells, Tono Bungay (1900)...............-.. 3 
169. Wilson, The New Freedom (1913)........---- 3 

SEMESTER 6 

170. Lawrence, Sons and Lovers (1913)............ 3 
171. Masters, Spoon River Anthology (1915)........ 3 
172. Sandburg, Poems (1916——)..............-. 6 
173. Adams, Education of Henry Adams (1918). . 6 
174. Cabell, ” Jurgen (1919) 3 
176. Mencken, Prejudices (1921)..............--- 3 
177. Galsworthy, Forsyte Saga (1922)............. 3 
178. Eliot, Waste Lead (1922). 3 
180. O'Neill, Anna Christie (1922)................ 3 
181. Babbitt, Democracy and Leadership (1924).... 3 
182. Dreiser, An American Tragedy (1925)......... 3 
184. Hemingway, The Sun Also Rises (1926)....... 3 
185. Steffens, Autobiography (1931).............-. 3 
186. Macleish, Poems 3 
6 
738 


I should like to point out some of the 
advantages of the idea of the book list as 
the basis of the English major’s work; 
once more, it is necessary to repeat that 
these considerations apply not so much 
to the particular list I have drawn up, 
which is, after all, only an illustration of 
the idea which can and should be modi- 
fied in its details, as they do to the con- 
cept behind the list. 

First, there is the advantage of thor- 
oughness of preparation. By the use of 
such a list it is possible to make sure 
that the major is made to read the most 
important books in English literature 
without the danger of outstanding omis- 
sions. 

Second, uniformity of preparation is 
made possible. All majors will have the 
same necessary minimum of preparation; 
if the better student will read more than 
the list suggests, at least the average 
student will have read what he ought to 
know. 

Third, the danger of overspecializa- 
tion is avoided; this is a pitfall into which 
the better student is most likely to fall. 
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Fourth, it is surprising how much can 
be gotten into the course if we concen- 
trate only on the texts themselves and 
ruthlessly cut out all extraneous matters; 
note in the list presented above how 
many minor but significant books are 
included, how much American and con- 
temporary literature can be included, 
and yet how much actual class time can 
be devoted to the intensive study of the 
great books. 

Fifth, the use of the small seminar 
makes possible better teaching; instead 
of the instructor’s being compelled to 
lecture to large groups, careful analysis 
of the texts themselves by a class under 
the guidance of the teacher results in 
close reading and sober judgment. 

Finally, I should like to show the ad- 
vantage such a system has for the teacher 
himself. The growth of specialization has 
resulted in the development of the star 
system for the staff. That is to say, we 
are hired as Renaissance men, or Milton 
men, or “‘American Lit” men; and ourtime 
and efforts are concentrated in the field 
of our specialization. While such a sys- 
tem no doubt serves its purposes so far 
as scholarship is concerned, it is less like- 
ly to be of use for undergraduate teach- 
ing. We tend to know too much about 
too little; and too often what we know is 
too difficult to pass on to undergraduates. 
Furthermore, we rarely go outside the 
field of specialization, and we gradually 
forget to read in other areas. 

However, the book-list method allows 
a system of course rotation by which in- 
structors can teach each of the semester’s 
work, regardless of their fields of spe- 
cialization. Not only will this method en- 
able us to refurbish our reading of Eng- 
lish literature, but it will bring to the 
student fresh approaches to the various 
periods, for often a man outside the field 
can cast a new light on the materials. 
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I have prepared the list given above 
to call attention to a problem which will 
become increasingly pressing as time 
goes on. That is that the four-year col- 
lege is no longer adequate to prepare a 
student in a field of specialization. Be- 
fore he can be trained, he must be edu- 
cated, and the complexities of the mod- 
ern world require a better education than 
he has been getting up to now. The basic 
college is a partial resolution, but it is 
likely that no fundamental solution will 
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be found until at least four years of edu- 
cation are required before specialization 
can begin. But this is a problem in eco- 
nomics to which governmental subsidies 
for education may be the only answer. 

In any case, we must face the fact 
that it is going to be harder and harder 
to find the time adequately to prepare 
the English major, and the scheme I 
have suggested here is intended to pro- 
voke awareness and discussion of the 
problem. 


The College Teaching of English 


Preliminary Statement of a Curriculum Study 


The National Council is formulating 
plans for a comprehensive study of the 
teaching of English at all levels—plans in 
which the College Section has already had 
' a part. The Executive Committee has en- 
couraged and provided for the immediate 
undertaking of the college portion of the 
Study, before the others are organized, be- 
cause of the interruption of our typical pro- 
grams during the war and the many prob- 
lems college departments face in preparing 
for the future. 

At the November meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee, Professor Dora V. Smith 
of the University of Minnesota was ap- 
pointed Director of the Curriculum Study, 
Porter G. Perrin and Angela M. Broening, 
Assistant Directors. The 1945 Steering 
Committee of the College Section was asked. 
to act as managing committee of the coilege 
part of the Study, with power to call on 
others for assistance. This’ elected Commit- 
tee consists of: Margaret Ball (Mount Hol- 
yoke), Roy P. Basler (Arkansas), Frederick 
Hard (Scripps), John C. Hodges (Tennes- 
see), George B. Parks (Queens), Porter G. 
Perrin (Colgate, chairman), and George R. 
Potter (California). This Committee is be- 
ginning to gather data before the organiza- 


tion of a larger group that will carry the col- 
lege part to completion. 

The purpose of our phase of the Study is 
to gather and evaluate data on the college 
teaching of English and to prepare it for 
publication in a volume, within two years 
if possible. This volume will in a way con- 
tinue the work of the earlier Council com- 
mission which issued The Teaching of Col- 
lege English by O. J. Campbell in 1934. It is 
hoped that the present Study will be some- 
what more specific and detailed than the 
earlier one was. It should describe recent ac- 
complishments and present trends in college 
English courses and in methods of teaching 
and offer a summary of opinion on some of 
the highly debated topics of our profession. 

The topics this Study might broach are 
many and various. Here is a preliminary 
list of some of the fields, most of them with- 
out subtopics. 

1. Professional topics: selection of college 
teachers of English; training of teachers and 
relation of graduate work to teaching; su- 
pervision; hiring and promotion; salaries 
and teaching load; departmental organiza- 
tion 

2. Range of the subject matter of “English”: 
main branches of literature, speech, written 
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composition ; contributions to related or co- 
operating fields: comparative literature, 
American culture, humanities courses 

3. Adaptations of English courses in spe- 
cial curriculums, as in teachers colleges, en- 
gineering, and other professional schools 

4. Articulation of college work with sec- 
ondary-school work in English; junior col- 
leges and four-year colleges 

5. Required courses: content and admin- 
istration of general required courses in liter- 
ature, speech, composition 

6. General courses: content and adminis- 
tration of elective courses for nonmajors 

7. The work of English majors: typical 
programs; comprehensive examinations; 
standards 

8. Graduate work, in English and related 
fields 

9. Aims of the work in English: examina- 
tion of various attempts to formulate aims 
and ideals; stated aims in the light of prac- 
tice; the Council’s Basic Aims statement 
from the point of view of college teachers; 
outlook for the profession in postwar educa- 
tion 

The materials for the Study are in part 
already in print—in college catalogue state- 
ments, in articles in College English and 
other publications, in such books as the 
Harvard Training of Secondary School 
Teachers Especially with Reference to Eng- 
lish, Literary Scholarship by Norman Foers- 
ter and others, Professor Raushenbush’s 
Literature for Individual Education, and even 
in a few dissertations and studies of educa- 
tion. Although various people have in recent 
years gathered material on specific topics in 
the teaching of English, some of which will 
be made available to us, a good deal of the 
data will have to be gathered fresh, by ques- 
tionnaire, conversation, and correspondence. 
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Council members and other readers of 
College English can help the Committee get 
under way and can shorten its work materi- 
ally by contributing information and discus- 
sion in advance of its special formulation of 
questions. Here are some ways in which you 
can help now: 

1. The Committee has a one-page pre- 
liminary questionnaire for gathering the 
opinions of individual teachers on the scope 
and emphasis of our work. Answers to this 
are already being gathered, and many en- 
tire departments have taken it up. You 
could write for the number of copies needed 
for the members of your department and 
secure their co-operation in answering. 

2. You could send catalogue descriptions 
of your department’s current offerings most 
easily by tearing the appropriate pages 
from the catalogue of your institution, and 
also similar pages that represent your last 
year of normal work. Notes would be ap- 
preciated on any especially successful 
courses or methods. 

3. If your department is discussing a pro- 
gram for after the war, you could send notes 
or mimeographed discussion of these plans. 

4. You could suggest departments or 
teachers who have done especially success- 
ful work that should be investigated for the 
Study. 

5. And you could send any thoughts you 
have had on the particular or general work 
of our profession, whether or not they fall 
under the heads suggested in the tentative 
outline of the Study. 

Information, ideas, and suggestions can 
be sent to Porter G. Perrin, Colgate Univer- 
sity, Hamilton, New York, or to any mem- 
ber of the Steering Committee. News of the 
progress of the Study will appear in later 
issues of this magazine. 
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Summary and Report 
About Education 


“WANTED: TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
in Foreign Countries,’ by James Paul 
Stoakes, in the January School Review, 
should encourage particularly those who 
are afraid we are losing our identity because 
of current emphasis on other fields of study 
and also those who know that, despite the 
general shortage of teachers, the supply of 
English teachers is more ample than for 
teachers of many other subjects. Stoakes 
points out that the teaching of English as a 
foreign language is a field that has been 
largely neglected. He predicts that “if 
some sort of world order emerges from the 
present condition of things, English will 
be the international medium of that order.” 
In Latin America, today, there is already a 
terrific demand for native English teachers. 
Stoakes thinks that after the war the same 
situation will exist in all countries where it 
is not now generally spoken. He points out 
that “the lack of satisfactory textbooks for 
teaching English to foreigners is nothing 
short of amazing” and that this field alone 
presents excellent opportunities. Two other 
opportunities in the foreign-language field 
lie on two levels. “Careerists are needed, 
certainly—men and women thoroughly 
trained in English who will devote them- 
selves wholeheartedly to teaching English 
as a foreign language; to producing in a 
sane, critical atmosphere the needed ma- 
terials; to training their fellows in the 
techniques and devices which they find 
most effective. In addition to the specialist 
scholars, an army of teachers must be mo- 
bilized from the profession at large to serve 
for two years or three, if no more, in teach- 
ing English as a foreign language to the mil- 
lions who want to learn it from Monter- 
rey .... to Chungking.” 


RECOGNIZING THAT THERE IS AN 
extensive opportunity for librarians in 
elementary- and high-school libraries, and 
in work with children and young people in 
public libraries as well as in all other forms 
of library work, the School of Library Sci- 
ence of Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is offering eight half-tuition 
scholarships for the regular session of 1945- 
46. The awards will be open to college 
graduates who meet the standards of schol- 
arship and personal qualifications set by 
the Admission Committee. Application for 
these scholarships should be filed before 
May 1. Awards will be announced May 1s. 


THE NOVEMBER ISSUE OF EDUCA- 
tion is a Latin number containing ten arti- 
cles which to a greater or lesser degree deal 
with the future of Latin in the curriculum of 
postwar schools. Of considerable interest to 
teachers of English is one in particular— 
“‘The Place of Latin among the Foreign Lan- 
guages of the Post-war Secondary School,” 
by Jonah W. D. Skiles. Mr. Skiles thinks 
that “we are seeing the genesis of the re- 
birth of linguistic interest in America” and 
that this interest is going to be an integrated 
interest and there will be a vital place for 
both ancient and modern languages.” He 
proposes an integrated foreign language and 
foreign culture program beginning in the 
junior high school (or even in the grades) 
that will furnish to every student linguistic 
opportunity to his fullest desires and ability, 
a kind of language-centered, secondary- 
school curriculum. Very briefly, his pro- 
posals include: (1) basic instruction in both 
oral and silent reading in English begun in 
the elementary school and continued in the 
junior and senior high school with ascending 
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emphasis on silent reading and vanishing 
emphasis on oral reading; (2) basic instruc- 
tion in the elementary school in functional 
phonics and phonetics and in functional 
grammar in English, with continued and 
more formal instruction in the secondary 
school; (3) guidance into the perception of 
ethical, moral, social, and aesthetic values 
through literature; (4) Brief elementary 
courses in foreign cultures in the seventh 
and eighth grades; (5) Latin begun in the 
seventh, eighth, or ninth grade—the earlier, 
the better; (6) one or more modern lan- 
guages, depending on the size of the school 
and the demand, offered in the eleventh 
grade; and (7) an advanced general lan- 
guage course of one or two semesters for 
eleventh- and twelfth-grade students. 


IN THE JOURNAL OF HIGHER EDU- 
cation for November, Irwin Buell discusses 
good humoredly, and in a spirit of pertinent 
inquiry, ‘““The Small College and the Mas- 
ter’s Degree.”’ The history of the Master’s 
degree, he finds, has been very uneven, and 
he suggests that its present character might 
be defined as “‘something awarded by some 
colleges and universities for some reason or 
other.”’ He discusses the problem of whether 
or not the small college should give a Mas- 
ter’s degree from two points of view: 
whether or not it is desirable for a student 
to do graduate work in a small college and 
whether it is good for the college to attempt 
such work. The present tendency among 
universities is to lower the requirements for 
the Master’s degree, so that even now the 
requirements for the degree in the small 
New England college where the Doctor’s de- 
gree is not awarded are more severe than in 
the universities. At the University of Chi- 
cago, “the Bachelor’s degree has already 
fallen from its high estate, and may become 
so weakened that the junior colleges may 
pounce upon it and claim it for their own.” 
Buell feels that the “dispersal and final 
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widespread adoption of President Hutchins’ 
idea might even be of eventual benefit to the 
college. Let the junior college have the 
Bachelor’s degree, if need be. Then let us 
build above that point a more unified and 
well established course of study of three 
years, the successful completion of which 
leads to the Master’s degree; and it is to be 
hoped that the universities will rise above 
that with three more years required for the 
Doctor’s degree. It is always better to go up- 
ward than downward.” 


“AMERICAN POSTDOCTORAL EDU- 
cation” by Nathan Israeli, in the same 
issue, points out yet another graduate cur- 
riculum problem. Israeli discusses patterns 


- of postdoctoral education. He points out 


that several hundred Doctors of Philosophy 
were taking postdoctoral work on a part- or 
full-time basis at the outbreak of the war, 
Many more are likely to do so in the future, 
and universities are likely to take more seri- 
ously this level of education. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE AND 
the Office of Censorship, writes H. A. Do- 
mincovich, of the Germantown Friends 
School, have discouraged student corre- 
spondence for the present, except through 
our office. ““We, in turn, are not promoting it, 
but we do answer requests for information on 
the subject and put teachers in this country 
in touch with teachers in the other American 
republics when requested to do so.” 


THE ST. CLOUD TEACHERS COL- 
lege, in October, celebrated the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of its opening. It started in 
1869 with 53 students and has since gradu- 
ated 11,890 students. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, marked its half- 
century of existence, November 16. It be- 
gan with 16 students; today some 6,700 
persons are enrolled in its teacher-training 
courses. 


AMERICA’S OLDEST FOLK PLAY, 
Shepherd's Christmas, which “probably has 
enjoyed a longer and more active life than 
any other mystery play in the world,” is 
described by Willis Knapp Jones in the 
December Inter-American. It is thought to 
have been first introduced by the friars who 
came with Cortes in 1519, as a substitute for 
the Aztec religious festivities which began 
December 22. Whatever its origin, and 
though banned from performance in the 
church by the Third Mexican Council of 
1585, its popularity spread among the 
masses, and even today it can be seen at 
Christmas time in Mexico, Puerto Rico, and 
around Sante Fe, New Mexico, and San 
Antonio, Texas. 


THE THEATRE ANNUAL FOR 1944 
contains an essay entitled “The Pulitzer 
Prize,” by Walter Prichard Eaton, who was 
eleven times a member of juries which se- 
lected the prize-winning plays. Essentially 
a history of the awardings, his essay also 
amusingly describes some of the critical 
vicissitudes of a jury member and discus- 
ses the final Pulitzer choices in relation to 
the Critics’ Circle Awards and to the other 
plays currently playing each year. A valu- 
able footnote to the history of the American 
drama. Another valuable Annual article is: 


“WARTIME DRAMA IN THE BRITISH 
Empire,” a bird’s-eye view of the British 
theater valiantly operating under duress of 
war. The United Kingdom is reported upon 
by Allardyce Nicoll, Canada by Rica Far- 
quharson, and Australia by Gavin Casey. 
There is also a supplementary “Letter from 
India” by Arthur Woehl. Last March, not 
one, but two Hamilet’s were playing in Lon- 
don. During the height of the blitz, lunch- 
hour versions of Shakespeare’s comedies 
and tragedies (“potted Shakespeare’’) were 
eagerly attended. Though there are not 
many new plays, every one of London’s 
forty theaters has been happily putting up 
the “house-full” boards. But Mr. Nicoll 
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About Drama, Theaters, and the Radio 


thinks that the truest picture of what is 
happening in the British dramatic world is 
to be found in the provinces in the work of 
the Council for the Encouragement of Mu- 
sic and the Arts, born of wartime conditions 
and growing into something which will have 
lasting significance. Starting as a private 
institution, it accomplished so much that 
it was taken over by the Board of Education 
and now has the approval and support of 
the government. Under its auspices, groups 
of actors who are paid only bare living ex- 
penses, who are prepared to act anywhere— 
in school room, parish hall, or black-out 
shelter—and whose repertory consists only 
of works of artistic and cultural value, tour 
the country towns and small cities. As a re- 
sult “the scope of Britain’s patrons of the 
drama has widened beyond all knowledge,” 
and a machinery has been set up “which 
will certainly continue to function in peace- 
time as an important element in British 
artistic life.” 

In Australia and Canada the picture is 
equally bright. The feeling for the theater in 
wartime Australia has become so strong that 
there is movement toward the formation 
of a national theater. Various plans to- 
ward this end are under way. In Canada— 
under peacetime condition a country of well- 
established, well-organized Little Theaters— 
war finds the activity of these theaters ac- 
celerated and expanded. Citizens’ commit- 
tees, formed throughout the country to 
entertain the servicemen in barracks and 
camps, joined hands with the established 
drama leagues. “A survey indicates that an 
appreciation of the drama has been awak- 
ened all over Canada..... An Atlantic to 
Pacific survey shows that there is also a 
movement afoot for the establishment of a 
national theater ....an organization that 
will operate throughout the entire Domin- 
ion.” 


“THE THEATRE INDIVISIBLE,” BY 
Frederic McConnell, director of the Cleve- 
land Playhouse, in the winter American 
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Scholar, offers a blueprint for our own na- 
tional theater. He reveals “the potent prom- 
ise of that indigenous local theatre which 
exists in a hundred centers over the nation, 
and which, if realized, activated and ex- 
ploited, will produce a new theatre of au- 
thentic and national significance.” Let us 
harness and put to work our talent instead of 
letting it waste away as it now is doing, says 
Mr. McConnell. ‘Let the nation absorb it 
by perfecting a chain of theatre companies. 
Let it not be futilely and hopelessly fun- 
nelled through the narrow bottlenecks of 
Hollywood and Broadway. Let the artist 
return to his native heath and restore an 
affinity with normal existence.” 


THAT A LITTLE FRESH ENCOUR- 
agement is already being given some of our 
young playwrights is evident from the ar- 
ticle on “Theatre Workshops” in the Jan- 
uary Theatre Arts. Specialized theaters are 
coming into being all over the country. 
Frederic Day discusses the pre-writing 
laboratory experiments at the Anvil Thea- 
tre at Peterborough, John Kerr the Tryout 
Theatre for beginning playwrights at Seat- 
' tle, and George Morris the Gate Theatre in 
Hollywood. This last is a professional try- 
out theater where the actor as well as the 
playwright finds his opportunity. Incidental- 
ly, the December Theatre Aris carries a 
most interesting photograph and a long 
note on a Buna, New Guinea, playhouse, 
typical of the more than a hundred little 
theaters erected by natives for the U.S.O. 
performances for American soldiers. The 
December Theater Arts also contains a de- 


scriptive and prophetic discussion of tele- 
vision stage settings. This is by Robert 
Wade, who envisions a new art. 


COUNCIL MEMBERS SHOULD BE 
especially interested in the December Edu- 
cation, a radio-education number, edited by 
Max Herzberg, chairman of the Council’s 
Radio and Photoplay Committee and editor 
of the Council symposium, Radio and Eng- 
lish Teaching. In the introductory article, 
“Radio and Education,” Mr. Herzberg 
writes that we must see radio “‘as part of the 
whole idea of communication, and see com- 
munication, in its physical and intellectual, 
its cultural and spiritual significance, as the 
greatest device of civilization, the means by 
which civilization becomes realizable.” The 
various articles in this issue discuss prob- 
lems of radio as applied to education and 
give suggestions for their solution and also 
present material which makes possible a 
direct study of radio as a form of art. 


“THE RADIO UNIVERSITY IN PEACE 
and War,” by Eric Underwood, appears in 
the winter American Scholar. He points 
out that in America we have the first radio 
station—WRUL in Boston—devoted ex- 
clusively to educational programs and sup- 
ported wholly by the voluntary contribu- 
tions of public-spirited people. For nine 
years it has been sending out educational 
programs to all the world without one word 
of advertising. He discusses the history of 
this “World Radio University” and its 
future potentialities. 


About Literature 


“THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
Shavian Drama” is the subject of a lively 
and penetrating essay by Eric Russell Bent- 
ley in the fall Accent. When Shaw proposed 
a drama of ideas, says Bentley, he did not 
mean a dram” deprived of all dramatic ele- 
ments except witty conversation. “The 
theory of Shavian drama is on the positive 
side a defense of the drama of discussion, 


and on the negative side, an assault upon 
all other drama, for when the artist turns 
literary critic he always generalizes his per- 
sonal positions and arraigns all traditions 
with which he is not in rapport.” Analyzed 
in the light of this premise, Shaw, as Bent- 
ley portrays him, becomes less quixotic, 
more consistent, much more of a drama- 
turgist, and nonetheless interesting. The 
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author’s conclusion is that William James’s 
statement that Shaw’s genius is much more 
important than his philosophy is true “if 
by it we understand that genius is a synthe- 
sizing power which obliterates barriers be- 
tween thought and technique and gives evi- 
dence of both in a particular mode of presen- 
tation. The Shavian mode is drama.” 


THE LITERARY MERITS OF ANOTH- 
er rugged individualist concerns Leo and 
Miriam Gurko in “The Steinbeck Tempera- 
ment,” which appears in the autumn Rocky 
Mountain Review. The Gurkos point out 
that Steinbeck has moved with the times; 
that his attitudes have changed with those 
of the American people; that the “thematic 
progression” in his novels “follows in se- 
quence the themes absorbing the American 
people during the past fifteen years.” Tor- 
tilla Flat, In Dubious Battle, and Of Mice 
and Men, “in the wider social sense mark 
the first serious appearance in American 
fiction of what have traditionally been 
known as the lower classes.” The Grapes of 
Wrath “is one of the most profoundly mov- 
ing and important books of the interval be- 
tween two world wars.” The Moon Is Down, 
with all its shortcomings, suggests Stein- 
beck’s “almost sensory awareness of the 
times, his acute perception of how the novel 
can siphon and sublimate the movements of 
the age.”’ According to the Gurkos, there- 
fore, we may expect that he will “leave as 
strong a mark upon the social consciousness 
and literary history of the 1940’s as he has 
already done in the 1930’s.” 


“THE FRIGHTENED PHILISTINES,” 
by James T. Farrell, author of Studs Loni- 
gan, etc., contributes fire and flame to the 
winter book number of the New Republic, 
December 4. Farrell, along with Heming- 
way, Faulkner, Dos Passos, Dreiser, and 
other contemporary novelists have been 
under attack by such critics as Van Wyck 
Brooks, Bernard De Voto, J. Donald 
Adams, and Archibald MacLeish. They 
have been charged, to summarize Farrell, 
with kicking and tearing civilization to 
pieces, with having no faith in the family, 
with not believing in man and in his dignity, 
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with being unpatriotic, and with having de- 
moralized the entire American nation. 
Moreover, it is the best in these writers, 
says Farrell, which the critics attack, and 
that “‘is decidedly among the best produced 
in America in this century. It is work that 
was written in a spirit of freedom and in- 
dependence, written without compromise 
to those bourgeois tastes which reward an 
author with royalties at the price of 
honor.” Farrell says to his critics, among 
many other things: “You are important 
solely because there is power behind 
you, the economic and police power of 
this society. Come out in the open and on 
the real plane of social morals, wearing your 
proper uniforms—those of ideological police- 
men with a literary star on your blue coats. 
Neither you nor the power that stands be- 
hind you frightens us. Gentlemen, it is 
clear, you are the league of frightened 
Philistines.” The critics have been invited 
by the editors of the New Republic to reply. 


THE NOVEMBER ENGLISH LEAFLET 
contains an essay on “Art, Nature, and Edu- 
cation,” by Mrs. Gretchen Warren, which 
was written to explain the underlying signifi- 
cance of an exhibition of a uniquely beauti- 
ful collection of seashells shown last fall at 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Mrs. War- 
ren’s thesis is that “familiarity with the use 
of symbols, a connection taught or a rela- 
tionship hinted at between what we study 
and regions of learning that we never 
dreamed were connected with it; above all 
an ardent curiosity about those still un- 
known truths of whose relevance to even 
the minutest detail of life we grow increas- 
ingly sure—all this inner activity is true 
living of the mind.” The exhibition of shells 
was arranged to illustrate symbolism in na- 
ture and design and the relationship of art, 
nature, and education. New England mem- 
bers of the Council present at the Columbus 
meeting who had seen the exhibit in Boston 
reported it unusual and significant. Other 
members may also have the opportunity to 
view it, since it will be on display in various 
other museums throughout the country 
during the coming year. 
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Books 


AN ENGLISH HANDBOOK 


As stated by the authors in a brief Pref- 
ace, the purpose of A Handbook of English' 
is “to answer most of the questions that 
arise in the mind of an intelligent adult 
when he tries to express himself correctly 
and effectively in straightforward prose.” 

Such answers, according to the plan of 
the book, are to be found in a rather de- 
tailed study of the parts of speech, diction, 
the sentence, the paragraph, and the whole 
composition. The authors assume, as most 
of us do, that the intelligent adult will also 
have questions on how to write exposition, 
argumentation, narration, and description. 
In addition, they include two much-needed 
aspects of writing—‘“‘The Critical Review” 
and “Writing Examinations.” To these they 
add sections on “The Library and the Re- 
search Paper” and ‘The Manuscript,” 
concluding their work with sections on punc- 
tuation and spelling. 

The machinery of the book is simple yet 
thorough. Both the Table of Contents and 
the Index are detailed but clear, making the 
information easily available. Likewise a 
check list of pages for reference in theme 
correction is provided on the inside covers 
of the book, front and back. The pattern 
throughout the book is to give brief expla- 
nations in simple prose followed by exam- 
ples and exercises. In the section on “Gram- 
mar,” for example, the authors define the 
noun, give examples of its function in -the 
sentence, and explain such things as case, 
gender, and number. Following such ex- 
planations and illustrations are ample exer- 
cises designed to give the student actual ex- 
perience with language as well as a verbal 
understanding. 

Recognizing the student’s need of tools, 

* Charles W. Roberts, Jesse W. Harris, and Wal- 
ter G. Johnson, A Handbook of English. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1944. Pp. 292. $1.35. 
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the authors in the section on “The Library 
and the Research Paper” provide him with 
a wide range of references. These include 
the card catalogue, the principal indexes, 
dictionaries, encyclopedias, yearbooks, and 
governmental publications. In the case of 
books, not only are both general and spe- 


cific references listed but suggestions are’ 


also given on how and for what purpose 
they are chiefly used. As in other sections, 
exercises are provided to give the student 
firsthand experience with such tools. 
Whether A Handbook of English will 
serve the needs of teachers and students will 
probably depend upon the point of view. 
If a teacher likes the definition-explanation- 
illustration-exercise approach to language 
and writing, he will welcome such a book. 
However, if he objects to definitions and 
rules and wants a more complete explana- 
tion of why a practice is followed in usage 
or why such a way of writing is good, he 
will perhaps seek help elsewhere. But any- 
one examining the book should not over- 
look the fact that A Handbook of English 
can be used from a variety of approaches. 
The definitions and rules can be omitted. 
The exercises may be used, the references 
may be selected, and the general principles 


of writing may serve only as a guide. In: 


short, the materials are so arranged that 
the parts may be easily omitted if the teach- 
er feels they do not serve his needs. 

The book has two limitations. One is that 
the authors fail to recognize in their expla- 
nations and exercises that language is a liv- 
ing, changing mode of conduct, though this 
point of view is mentioned in the Preface. 
Rather they place most emphasis upon the 
belief that “the desire of most persons is to 
know what is considered right and what is 
considered wrong in matters of usage.” The 
other limitation is the negligible content in 
the exercises. This reviewer would like to 
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see as content, for instance, fewer, ““Well! 
What do you have to say for yourself” and 
more, “Hot lunches are served without 
charge in all schools in Sweden” (p. 3). If 
the student is to spend time and effort on 
such exercises, he might, it would seem, 
work with socially and aesthetically useful 
ideas taken, for example, from literature, 
science, history, art, and economics. 


Greorce G. GATES 


Iowa STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Cepar Fats, Iowa 


AMERICA IN LITERATURE 


To “document and explain American life 
rather than to represent American litera- 
ture” is the admirably realized aim of Edi- 
tor McDowell in this latest anthology of 
American writers.' The emphasis is on 
youth and today—the contemporary scene 
—but the editor wisely asks us to listen 
once again to the voices and timeless poetry 
of Walt Whitman (thirty selections), Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Sam- 
uel L, Clemens, Robert Frost, Stephen Vin- 
cent Benét (each four selections), and others 
—seventy-five in all. 

The pattern is at once simple—economic 
—and sufficient. It does not have the usual 
academic, superimposed look. The “States,” 
for example, are viewed Northeast, South, 
and Middle and Far West through the eyes 
of such authors as Holmes, Erskine Cald- 


well, Ruth Suckow, and William Saroyan. 


Our Declaration of Independence furnishes 
the middle pattern, “Life,” “Liberty,” and 
“Happiness”; and a postlude, “The Na- 
tions,” depicts America’s potentialities ac- 
cording to men and women of letters old 
and new—Irving, Melville, Pearl S. Buck, 
Woodrow Wilson, Wendell L. Willkie, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. The “meaning 
of America” is indeed “democracy”; and 
part of the beauty of her literature is unity 
in resplendent diversity. 


* America in Literature. Edited by Tremaine 
McDowell. New York: F. S. Crofts, 1944. Pp. xii+ 
540. $2.60. 
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Diversity but not unbalanced. Readers 
will welcome the offsetting of America’s 
serious or tragic aspects (John Steinbeck’s 
“Tractored Out,” for example) with her 
veins of humor, rich or light (Kenneth Allan 
Robinson’s “American Laughter,” Wilbur 
Schramm’s “Wilbur the Jeep,’’ Marc Con- 
nelly’s “Green Pastures” and Thornton 
Wilder’s “Our Town’). “National Inde- 
pendence” is linked to “Personal Freedom” 
with versatility in Revolutionary rhymes, 
monuments, interpretations (Patrick Henry, 
Thomas Jefferson, Thomas Paine; Emer- 
son). Nor does the editor omit: to include 
syntheses by Thomas Wolfe, Walt Whit- 
man, and others. 

America in Literature is designed and in- 
tended for “individual readers” as well as 
for “students of composition, of American 
literature, and of our national life” (Pre- 
face). But, like others of its kind, it will 
probably come to the attention of teachers 
first; it is a kind of textbook. And teachers 
with such a book in hand are a special kind 
of readers. They look for editorial sins of 
omission as well as commission. Even the 
reviewer confesses he should like to find 
Willa Cather in such a book as this—her 
exquisite account of Jim Burden, Lena 
Lingard, Cleric, and Virgil (the poet) at the 
university in Lincoln, Nebraska (My An- 
tonia, Book III, chap. ii). Yet it would be 
ungracious to look for very much more than 
America in Literature gives. For the final 
emphasis is as Emerson gives it: reading 
truth directly from life. The record of much 
of the truth about America is nicely docu- 
mented in this volume comfortable to hold 
and pleasing in format and print. 


E. B. Dike 


HILLSDALE COLLEGE 


THOSE WHO CAN, TEACH 


The need for counsel on how to teach is 
urgent and as universal as the desire for in- 
formation on how to dress, how to eat, or 
how to be a social success. The fact that too 
often practical help is lacking, especially for 
instructors of the junior and senior high 
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school years, is a regrettable reflection on the 
schools and teachers who are training the 
next generation for public school service. 
Teaching Composition in High School, by 
Lucia B. Mirrielees, professor of English at 
the Montana State University and lecturer 
at the Bread Loaf School of English, was 
published originally in 1931 and revised in 
1937. The present revised and enlarged edi- 
tion, Teaching Composition and Literature in 
Junior and Senior High Schools, brings not 
only to prospective but to experienced 
teachers a definite statement of educational 
principles, clear-cut and well-illustrated ex- 
planations of procedures, interesting ex- 
amples of units of work, and precise pres- 
entation of grammar, punctuation, and 
spelling. The author makes clear the ac- 
cepted point of view of the day that lan- 
guage is a fluid, changing medium of com- 
munication; she advocates democratic 
group procedures (though not so strongly as 
this teacher would wish) in both speaking 
and writing; she illustrates by quotation 
from courses such as “The American Epic” 
and “Along the Forty-first Parallel’ the 
organization and use of local and current 
materials; and she emphasizes such well- 
recognized but  too-little-practiced pro- 
nouncements as “‘No word is of itself a part 
of speech,” “Punctuation is a matter of 
thought,” and “Spelling of common words 
is a dramatic necessity.” 

The book likewise discusses fully with 
helpful illustrations vocabulary, outlining, 
library training, and the teaching of reading 
and literature. Miss Mirrielees attacks 
vigorously what Robert Frost called “the 
over conscientiousness of the second-rate 
teacher” and places directly before the 

* Lucia B. Mirrielees, Teaching Composition and 
Literature in Junior and Senior High School. Rev. 
ed. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1943. Pp. 691, 
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teacher’s door the responsibility for leading 
students into a reading-room that is wel- 
coming, stimulating, and rewarding. Her 
book tables and shelves show materials 
ranging from the New Yorker to Homer. The 
lists of books and magazines for both teach- 
ers and pupils pivot neatly and balance, no 
doubt properly, between the traditional and 
the new. However, at times there is question 
as to the value of retaining so much of what 
was done and is no longer useful in present- 
day situations. The appendixes—A to M— 
are full of valuable suggestions. One wonders 
however, whether the 1921 Inland Empire 
statement of “Minimum Requirements” 
has importance beyond being an interesting 
development in the history of English teach- 
Here is a record of years of valuable 
teaching experience with hundreds of simple 
short cuts and devices especially for the 
young teacher who can profit by sound, 
sane, practical advice and who will read 
carefully enough to discover the implications 
and suggestions for “oblique” teaching. 

Perhaps Teaching Composition and Litera- 
ture suffers somewhat from being a revision. 
Even the title is suggestive of yesterday. 
Today, teachers of the language arts are 
simplifying their aims and are settling down 
to the practical job of helping students in 
the high-school years to read thoughtfully 
and to speak and write concisely, clearly, 
and sincerely. May we hope that Miss Mir- 
rielees or some equally experienced, cap- 
able, and forward-looking teacher will give 
young teachers a simple, direct guide on 
how to teach today. 


Epna L. STERLING 
Consultant for Language Arts 


SEATTLE PuBLIC SCHOOLS 
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FICTION 


. Strange Fruit, by LILLIAN Smitu. Feb. 


29. Reynal & Hitchcock. 


. The Robe, by Lioyp C. Dovectas. Oct. 


16, 1942. Houghton Mifflin. 


. The Green Years, by A. J. CRONIN. Nov. 


13. Little, Brown. 


. Leave Her to Heaven, by BEN Ames 


WILLIAMs. June 6. Houghton Miffllin. 


. A Tree Grows in Brooklyn, by Brtry 


Situ. Aug. 18, 1943. Harper. 


. Forever Amber, by KATHLEEN WINSOR. 


Oct. 16. Macmillan. 


. The Razor's Edge, by W. SOMERSET 


Mavucuas. April 20. Doubleday Doran. 


. A Bell for Adano, by JoHN HERSEY. 


Feb. 7. Knopf. 


. Green Dolphin Street, by E.izABETH 


Goupce. Aug. 28. Coward-McCann. 


. The History of Rome Hanks, by STANLEY 


PENNELL. July 17. Scribner’s. 


. Earth and High Heaven, by Gwetua- 


LYN GRAHAM. Oct. 4. Lippincott. 


. Bedford Village, by HeRvEY ALLEN. 


March 20. Farrar & Rinehart. 


. Dragonwyck, by ANYA SETON: Feb. 17. 


Houghton Mifflin. 


. The Apostle, by SHOLEM Ascu. Sept. 17 


1943. Putnam. 


. Cluny Brown, by MARGERY SHARP. 


Aug. 28. Little, Brown. 


NONFICTION 


. I Never Left Home, by Bos Hope. June 


15-22. Simon & Schuster. 


. Brave Men, by Nov. 21. 


Holt. 


. Good Night, Sweet Prince, by GENE 


Fow er. Jan. 10. Viking. 


. Dear Sir, by JutreT Lowe Lt. July 28. 


Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 


. Here Is Your War, by ERnte Py ze. Oct. 


28, 1943. Holt. 
* From the Retail Bookseller for January, 1945; 


based upon the Baker and Taylor Company’s sales 
throughout the country. 
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The Best Sellers of 1944" 


The Better Homes & Gardens Cook Book. 
New ed. July, 1943. Meredith. 


7. Yankee from Olympus, by CATHERINE 


Io. 


. Christmas Annual, 


. Tenggren’s Story Book, by 


D. Bowen. April 19. Atlantic—Little, 
Brown. 


. The Time for Decision, by SUMNER 


WELLEs. July 19. Harper. 


. The Sad Sack, by GEORGE BAKER. Sept. 


20. Simon & Schuster. 


. Anna and the King of Siam, by MARGA- 


RET LANDON. June 29. John Day. 


. The White Cliffs, by ALice DuER MIL- 


LER. Sept. 16, 1940. Coward-McCann. 


. The Beards’ Basic History of the United 


States, by CHARLES A. and Mary R. 
BEARD. Aug. 1. Garden City. 

1944, edited by 
E. Haucan. Oct. 23. Augs- 
burg. 


. Lost in the Horse Latitudes, by H. ALLEN 


SmitH. Oct. 5. Doubleday Doran. 


. A War Atlas for Americans. June 2. 


Simon & Schuster. 


JUVENILES 


. Puss in Boots, by JULIAN WEHR. Aug. 


Dutton. 


. Little Red Riding Hood, by JuLiAN 


WEnRR. June. Dutton. 


. The Gingerbread Boy, by JULIAN WERR. 


July 28, 1943. Dutton. 


. The Tall Book of Nursery Tales. March 


8. Harper. 


. Lassie Come-Home, by Eric KNIGHT. 


July 1, 1940. Winston. 


. Jack and the Beanstalk, by JULIAN 


WEnRR. July. Dutton. 


. Animal Stories, by GEORGES DUPLAIX. 


Oct. 20. Simon & Schuster. 
GUSTAF 
TENGGREN. Aug. 1. Simon & Schuster. 


. The Happy Little Choo Choo, by LAURA 


Harris. Nov.1. Penn. 
The Tall Book of Mother Goose. Oct. 14, 


1942. Harper. 
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In Brief Review 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Experiences of an Irish R.M. By SOMERVILLE and 
Ross, “Everyman’s Library,” No. 978. Dutton. 
$0.95. 

Readers already friends of Flurry Knox, Slipper, 
and others of that convulsing company who rode to 
hounds with Major Yeates, the resident magistrate 
at Skebawn, in Ireland, will be delighted to know 
that their acquaintance can be conveniently re- 
newed in the “Everyman’s Library.”” The volume 
contains both Experiences of an Irish R.M., which 
appeared first in 1899, and Further Experiences of an 
Trish R.M. (1908). Publication in the “Everyman” 
will find for them many new readers whose worries 
will be lightened by the books’ jollity, charm, and 
Irish metaphor. 


The Moonstone. By ‘“‘Everyman’s 

Library,’”’ No. 979. Dutton. $0.95. 

A classic of detective fiction, first published in 
1868. Here reprinted with an appreciative Introduc- 
tion by Dorothy Sayers, whose own skill in the art 
of fiction gives weight to her pronouncement that 
Collins is “‘a writer of genuine creative imagination” 
and “one of the very few male writers who can 
write realistically about women without prejudice 
and about sex without exaggeration.” 


Germany: A Winter’s Tale. By Hetnricn HEINE. 
Trans. HERMAN SALINGER. L. B. Fischer. $2.75. 


This satirical poem was written by Heine in 1844 
following a trip of several weeks through Germany 
after being exiled for twelve years. Revolutionary, 
anti-nationalistic, anti-Prussian, anti-tyrannical, 
prophetic, it reads like a current editorial and, in so 
doing, lends substance to the arguments of those 
who claim that the great literature of the past has 
importance for the present. 


Guide to the Peace. Edited by SuMNER WELLES. 

Dryden Press. $3.75. 

In an introduction Welles affirms his firm belief 
that the majority of Americans are now convinced 
that isolation is impossible. The volume includes a 
study of every country in the world—“The Land 
and the People,” “The Economy,” “The History, 
1914-1944,” and “The Stakes in the Peace” —and 
end-paper maps of the world and fifty other informa- 
tive maps. “If the coming peace is an enduring 
peace, the people must prepare for it now by pre- 
paring themselves.” 


Wife to Mr. Milton. By Ropert Graves. Creative 
Age Press. $2.75. 
A beautifully written historical novel, told in the 
first person by the unfortunate girl (Marie Powell) 


who at sixteen married Milton, thinking to aid her 
family by this connection. England under Charles 
I and postwar politics under Cromwell (he would be 
called Fascist now?) form the background of the 
novel. The Milton who could write Paradise Lost, 
further Cromwell’s aims, write The Doctrine and 
Discipline of Divorce and establish a censorship of 
the press vies in fascination with Milton the man. 
As Marie died before Milton, an epilogue completes 
the novel. 


Puritanism and Democracy. By RAtpH BARTON 
Perry. Vanguard. $5.00. 


Professor Perry, awarded the Pulitzer Prize in 
1936 for The Thought and Character of William 
James, here seeks to answer these questions: What 
are the driving impulses of the average American? 
How can Americans be Americans without com- 
placency? How is it possible, without disloyalty, to 
be both modern and progressive? Is there danger 
that we will let ¢radition soften us sq that we cannot 
deal with the new problems which we must meet in 
a changing world? In conclusion he says: “The chief 
source of spiritual nourishment for any nation must 
be its own past, perpetually rediscovered and re- 
newed.” 


Cannery Row. By Joun STEINBECK. Viking. $2.00. 


Cannery Row is a sort of dead-end street in 
Monterey, California. The characters are Doc and 
Mack and the Boys (How we envy the Boys, espe- 
cially on tax day!), Dora, (Madam Dora), and Lee 
Chong, the storekeeper. The book has little plot, 
though the thread of Doc’s personality runs pretty 
well through it. It is in theme and execution some- 
what like Tortilla Flat. There may be violent argu- 
ments about it, and the human animal as he ex- 
presses his motivations will be too naive for Boston; 
but most readers will feel an afterglow of liking for 
Doc as he studies his little octopi and his neighbors; 
for the Boys; for the Girls who help in an epidemic; 
and for Mack, the philosopher whose intentions are 
so good and who says: “It’s no use saying I’m sorry. 
I been sorry all my life.” So has Steinbeck. 


The Great Lakes. By Hartan Hatcner. Oxford. 
$3.50. 

The glacial age, the forming of the Great Lakes 
(“The Great Lakes Bowl),” has first place in this 
pageant, followed by the coming of the white man. 
The story is an American saga—the conflict between 
three nations who seek to possess the territory sur- 
rounding the lakes, the rise of the fur trade under 
Astor, the picturesque inrush of immigrants, the 
waste of forests, the development of the country by 
canals and the establishment of wheat farms, the 
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discovery of ore. It is a great story, a pageant of de- 
velopment, of imagination, of adventure, of short- 
sightedness, of gigantic enterprise and accomplish- 
ment. 


Steamboatin’ Days: Folk Songs of the River-Packet 
Era. By Mary WHEELER. Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press. $2.75. 

Three generations of the author’s family have 
lived near the Mississippi and its tributaries and 
loved the river lore. Miss Wheeler has collected her 
material from old-time travelers and from levee 
back-street roustabouts who sang these boating 
songs. She pictures old-time menu cards (no ration 
cards), great steamboat bells, old streets and river 
packets. This is an attractive bit of America. Good 
paper—good print. 


Until They Eat Stones. By Russe.t Brings. Lippin- 
cott. $3.00. 


A firsthand study of the Japanese by an Asso- 
ciated Press correspondent who with his wife and 
daughter was interned for two years. A broad objec- 
tive survey of the empire of Japan, a warning of wars 
to come, of Japan’s plans for .“: future, of a people 
who hysterically and fanatically are taught the doc- 
trine: “We must fight until we eat stones.” 


For Country and Mankind. By BERNARD J. REINEsS. 

Longmans. $2.25. 

Plays appropriate to special occasions, royalty 
free for amateur organizations. They cover a wide 
range, dealing with figures from many fields— 
statesmanship, science, literature, etc. “The Making 
of Mark Twain,” “Pulitzer of The World,” “Louis 
Pasteur,” “Rizal of the Philippines,” and others 
are included. 


Brainstorm. By CARLTON Brown. Farrar. $2.75. 


This book purports to be an honest story of a 
real case of incipient madness. It may be heartily 
disliked by many readers, while its honesty and 
frankness may recommend it to others. Michael 
Jones, son of divorced parents, spent part of his 
time luxuriously with his father, while he lived very 
simply the rest of the time with his mother. At 
twenty-seven he drank heavily, his wife left him, 
and his own daughter, six years old, was the victim 
of a broken home. He became insane, was committed 
to an asylum, and recovered. Such is the material 
of an absorbing but unpleasant record of a dis- 
tressed personality. 


Artist in Iowa: A Life of Grant Wood. By DARRELL 
Garwoop. Norton. $3.00. 
This first biography of the famous American art- 
ist is a sympathetic and very human study of the 
man and his work, 


Peoples of the USSR. By ANNA Loutse STRONG. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 


ENGLISH 


The author has lived in Russia for many years 
and has traveled widely in the Soviet Republic. 
She believes in the people and their future. Her 
hope is to promote understanding and friendship 
between our nation and the U.S.S.R. Her book, a 
well-rounded study of the Russian people, is in- 
tended for young people but is equally instructive 
and interesting to older readers. A hundred photo- 


graphs. 


Stephen Hero. By James Joyce. New Directions. 
$3.50. 

A part of the first draft of A Portrait of the Artist 
as a Young Man, an early version probably com- 
pleted about 1906 and rejected by twenty publish- 
ers, edited from the manuscript in the Harvard 
College Library by Theodore Spencer. It includes 
many characters later omitted and differs sharply 
from the later published text of The Portrait. The 
love element is developed at greater length; there 
is more about his family; conversation, satirical 
comments, and ironical observations are profuse. 


A Captain from Castile. By SAMUEL SHELLABARGER. 

Little, Brown. $3.00. 

Since the heroes in war and their swashbuckling, 
blood-letting adventures are more stirring than their 
amorous conquests, we may call this a man’s book. 
The tale begins in Old Spain about 1518. The De 
Vagas family (the heir is to become “the Captain 
from Castile’) is caught in the intrigues of the 
Spanish Inquisition and arrested. From Old Spain 
the plot follows Cortez through Mexico, turns back 
to Italy, and eventually to Old Spain again. The 
conquest of New Mexico is particularly vivid and 
blood-curdling. Loyalty to king, revenge, love, cir- 
cumstances—all play a part in a well-executed plot 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Studies in Speech and Drama: In Honor of Alexander 
M. Drummond. Cornell University Press. $4.50. 
Twenty-five essays by his pupils and colleagues 

in honor of Professor Drummond who for thirty- 
five years has given to Cornell University “an ex- 
ample of masterly teaching both of undergraduate 
and graduate students”’ in speech and drama. The 
title accurately describes the contents, which range 
from “Musical Drama as a Union of All the Arts” 
to “The Forensic Mind.” 


Shakespearian Comedy and Other Studies. By 
Greorce Gorpon. Oxford University Press. 
$2.50. 

A collection of distinguished lectures by a dis- 
tinguished Shakespearan scholar who at various 
times was Merton Professor of English at Oxford, 
Clark Lecturer at Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
professor of poetry at Oxford. Perceptive, perspicu- 
ous, and abounding in intellectual humor, they will 
delight and help any teacher of Shakespeare. Some 
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of the subjects are: “What Is a Comedy?”’; “Shake- 
speare’s Answer’; “The World of the Comedies”; 
“Shakespeare’s Women”; “Shakespeare’s Clowns”; 
and “A Note on the World of King Lear.” 


Better Colleges—Better Teachers. By Russet, M. 
Cooper and North Central 
Association Committee on the Preparation of 
High School Teachers in Colleges of Liberal Arts. 


Report of a co-operative venture by twenty- 
eight colleges during a two-year period under the 
supervision of a special committee, whose concern 
was the preparation of high-school teachers in liberal 
arts colleges. Tells what individual colleges have 
done and the results. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


Improve Your Spelling. By FRANCES ORALIND 
Triccs and Epwi W. Rossins. Farrar. $1.00. 
Designed with genuine optimism upon the prem- 

ise that spelling can be learned. Compiled as a self- 

teaching instrument for students who consider cor- 
rect spelling important and will apply themselves to 
learning how. Clear, simple, and sensible. Contains 
sections, with practice exercises, on pronunciation 
and syllabication as spelling aids, word families, and 
spelling conventions. A key to the exercises is ap- 
pended. 


Stimulate students’ 
independent reading 
A book guide which lists titles, 


authors, and dollar editions of a 
thousand genuinely significant 


books is called 


Good Reading 


It is topically arranged and de- 
scribes each book briefly. 


20 cents $1.80 per dozen 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


211 West 68th Street Chicago 21 


Effective Reading: Methods and Models. By M. L. 
ROSENTHAL, W. C. HumMEL, and V. E. Letcuty. 
Houghton Mifflin. $3.00. 

Has the dual aim of presenting to college fresh- 
men and sophomores the principles which underlie 
good reading and writing and to suggest the rela- 
tionship between the art of reading and the study 
of the liberal arts and sciences, The outline on the 
inside cover, the first chapter, and the introductions 
to all succeeding chapters are devoted to introducing 
the student to the technique of reading for meaning. 
Selections are arranged in sections on narration, ex- 
planatory writing, logic and argument, scientific 
writing, and belles-lettres. 


Modern Grammar at Work. By Bertua M. Watts. 

Houghton Mifflin. $2.00. 

The English language is admittedly living, chang- 
ing, and growing, but for the writer of a grammar 
textbook to admit this is almost revolutionary. Miss 
Watts does, and her book is focused upon helping 
students learn what the language is, how it is chang- 
ing, and what forces have shaped its change. Its aim 
is twofold: to present a series of clear grammatical 
statements based on actual usage and to help the 
student to apply the underlying principles of gram- 
mar and usage in his own linguistic expression. Ma- 
terials used have been tested with hundreds of col- 
lege students. 


AN INDISPENSABLE NEW BOOK 
FOR LIBRARY AND CLASS USE 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries — historical and con- 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO, Springfield 2, Mass. 


W 
“A most en- 
riching addi- TION 
tion to the 
school libra- WK | 
ry, for both Saas 
teacher and 
| 
temporary — from every field of human ac- . 
tivity, presented within the covers of a single 
volume, with name pronunciations. Library 
buckram, thumb-notch indexed. $6.50. 
Write for descriptive circular to Department 9 | 


Readings 


COLLEGE FRESHMAN CLASSES 


Englis 


Twentieth Century Plays 


Edited by FRANK W. CHANDLER, Professor of English and Ropes Pro- 
fessor of Comparative Literature, University of Cincinnati; and 
RICHARD A. CORDELL, Professor of English, Purdue University. 


HH is a noteworthy collection of plays by leaders of the modern 
drama. Represented are: Pinero, Sheriff, Coward, Maugham, 
Barrie, Galsworthy, O’Neill, Mare Connelly, Kaufman, Rice, Anderson. 
Includes such great stage successes as—Journey’s End, Private Lives, 
The Admirable Crichton, Anna Christie, Street Scene, The Green Pas- 
tures, Winterset. Besides being used for courses in modern drama, these 
volumes are well suited for supplementary readings in composition 
courses. Each volume contains general introductions, biographical and 
critical sketches for each author, and bibliographies. 

American Revised Edition, 295 pages, $1.50 

British Revised and Enlarged Edition, 399 pages, $1.75 

Continental 259 pages, $1.50 


College Caravan 


Models of Exposition; Drama and Poetry; Short Stories; Biography 


Edited by ARTHUR P. HUDSON, Professor of English, The University 
of North Carolina; LEONARD B. HURLEY, Professor of English, 
Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina; and JOSEPH 
D. CLARK, Professor of English, North Carolina State College of the 
University of North Carolina. 

HE objective of this anthology is to lead students to intelligent read- 
Toe clear thinking, and correct and effective writing. In this Third 
Edition there are timely selections from writers whose viewpoints 
recently have taken on added importance. 

Part |. Models of Exposition, 530 pages, $1.75 
Part Il. Drama and Poetry, 320 pages, $1.50 
Part Ill. Short Stories, 287 pages, $1.50 

Part IV. Biography, 204 pages, $1.50 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, Publishers 


15 East 26th Street New York 10, N.Y. 
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THE 
OXFORD 
SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by 
W. J. Craig 


Reprinted from new plates in new easier-to-read type, with a 
slightly altered, more attractive format, this new book is a 
further improvement upon the famous edition which for years 
was the mainstay of Shakespeare courses in more than three 
hundred colleges. The text includes the complete dramatic 
works and poems, established from the first Folio of 1663 and 
the Quartos issued during Shakespeare’s lifetime. This volume 
includes also a full Glossary, Index of Characters, Index of 
First Lines of Songs, and a list of the plays in historical order, 
with notes on sequence. Handsomely bound in light blue-gray 
cloth, stamped in dark blue with the familiar Oxford seal. 


1176 pages 53” X 8" $1.50 


OxrorpD UNIVERSITY PREss 
114 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


Yates 
| | 


Modern 
Writing 


Willard Thorp 
Professor of English 
Princeton University 


Margaret Farrand Thorp 


@ A mature and modern anthology of expository prose ... il- 
lustrating the tempo and rhythm of contemporary writing, the 
skill and swiftness of present-day journalism, the ingenuity and 
directness of new prose forms, the profile, interview, column, 
radio broadcast . .. illustrating, also, modern curiosity about psy- 
chology andcurrent problems, about technical processes and indus- 
try, and modern developments in regional and sociological studies. 


@ The selections by T. S. Eliot, Joseph Wood Krutch, Margaret 
Mead, Lytton Strachey, V. L. Parrington, James Agee, John 
Dewey, and forty-two others are of unusual appeal to students in 
both range of subject and vigor of expression. They lend them- 
selves to analysis and the study of form. The arrangement is con- 
venient for teachers of expository writing: reporting of first-hand 
and then objective experience, the exposition of facts, then of 
2 ideas, argument and persuasion, and, finally, criticism. 

@ Modern writers have discovered the inexhaustible wealth of 
material in the daily life about them; this book is designed to 


help the student explore, shape, and communicate the material 
of his experience. 474 pages, $2.10 


: | American Book Company 
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EFFECTIVE READING 
Methods and Models 


ROSENTHAL - HUMMEL - LEICHTY 


An omnibus with a purpose, Effective Reading includes the kinds 
of writing which are of concern to the college student and it teaches 
him how to read, understand, and evaluate them. 


FRESHMAN PROSE ANNUAL: NUMBER FOUR 
GAY - BOATRIGHT - WYKOFF 


The selections in this fourth number of the widely-used Freshman 
Prose Annual deal with topics of current interest. The first four 
major divisions of the book are as in previous issues. The fifth sec- 
tion deals with reading and literature, including readings on prob- 
lems of thinking, problems of criticism, and problems of critical 
appraisal. 


CORRECTNESS AND PRECISION IN WRITING: 
FORM C GRANT - BRACHER - DUFF 


CoRRECTNESS AND Precision 1n Writinc has gained an enviable 
place in the esteem of college teachers for its direct, down-to-earth 
treatment of grammar and usage. Form C continues the successful 
plan of the series, but includes new exercises, new tests, and new 
selections for summary writing. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


Boston New York Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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The Woolley and Scott College Handbook— 


known to thousands as a handy, complete, 
authoritative reference book. 


* 


The FOURTH EDITION —a thorough revi- 
sion and a complete reorganization. Use as 


1. a general handbook of reference 


2. the principal text in college courses requiring 
a minimum of rhetorical theory with a maximum 
of composition. 


464 pages $1.50 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON - NEW YORK - CHICAGO - ATLANTA - SAN FRANCISCO - DALLAS - LONDON 


Montgomery’s 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE SOUNDS 


Price $1.00 
“From The English Journal: 


‘**The book will be attractive also to high-school juniors and seniors 
who have little immediate use for a detailed mastery of the science of 
phonetics and who wish some guide to pronunciation. .... 

“In spite of the fact that the author may be criticized adversely 
for presenting a new set of symbols in place of an internationally ac- 
cepted system and for advocating approximate sounds rather than 
exact and fine distinctions, students needing an intelligible pronun- 
ciation will be grateful for ENGLISH LANGUAGE SOUNDS. All 
interested readers will commend Mr. Montgomery for the sim- 
plicity, clarity, and originality of his pronunciation system.” 


* * 


George R. Montgomery, ENGLISH LANGUAGE SOUNDS 
Stamford, Conn. Redington-Montgomery Pub. Co., 1942. Pp. 72. 
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